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Blanche’s popularity in Adren, but her kind 
heart and sweet ways fully maintained it; 
the most ill-natured person in the place 
had no ill word for her; and if, at the end 
of five years the Rector’s wife thought envy, 
hatred, and malice flourished more in Arden 
than any other place of her acquaintance, 
she was bound to confess she had not suffered 


| from them herself. 


Arden was in Norfolk, a place which its | 
inhabitants fondly called a “rising and impor- | 
tant town,” but which most other people de- | 
scribed as a spiteful, gossiping place too large | 
for the “happy family” life of a village, where | 
everyone knows everyone else, and too small 
for the many cliques, of which the population 
was made up, to go their own way peace- 
fully without interfering with each other. 

Arden was a church place chiefly. There 
was one chapel, but it did not flourish—Arden 
folks were nothing if not genteel, and they 
fancied dissent savoured of commonness. 
Then, too, the Rector had married an heiress, 





and his wife was actually a lady of title! 
The handle to her name began Lady | 


She was a very pretty woman, and 
possessed so much tact that she steered 
her social way safely through the 
difficult waters of a parish where everyone’s 
social ‘motto was “Excelsior” for themselves 
though by no means for their neighbours, 
and the aim and object of everyone was to 
keep other people in their proper place. 

“George,” said Lady Blanche one day to 
her husband, as they sat at dinner, “have 
you heard the news?” 

The parlourmaid had retired, husband and 
wife were alone; the latter’s blue eyes were 
so full of mischief that Mr. Craven felt posi- 
tive Arden had some tit-bit of scandal to 
discuss. 
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A FEW DAYS. MARJORY CAN'T UNDERSTAND THE BUSTLE OF LONDON,” SAID MRS, HURST, 


“My dear,” he said, a little severely, “I 
wish you would not lsten to gossip.” 

“If I did not I should be the best hated 
woman in Arden,” retorted Lady Blanche; 
“T never repeat a piece of news, except to 
you, until I have proved its veracity, I 
should have thought myself a dead loss to 
the community, since I take all their infor- 
mation, and give none in return, but I posi- 
tively believe they enjoy enlightening my 
ignorance.” 

“And the news?” asked Mr. Crayen, a 
little anxiously, “don’t tell me it’s that 
Austin is going to be married; the poor fellow 
has only been here six months, and I am sure 
Arden has provided him with as many 
fiancées.” 

“Mr. Austin will enjoy a little peace,” 
returned Lady Blanche, smiling, “your curate, 
George will no longer be the only eligible man 
in the parish. Sir Richard Oakley is coming 
home.” 

“Good gracious!” It was unprofessional, 
but Mr. Craven really could not help it. Ever 
since his uncle’s death had made Richard 
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Oakley a baronet and master of the Her- 
mitage Arden had wonderediwhy he did not 
come toake possession; the parish had weighed 
all the excuses made for his delay in the 
balance and found them wanting; 
result that now, after three years of specu- 
lation, they were disposed to be intensely | 
curious about the young baronet. 

“Let me see,” said Lady Blanche, wickedly, 


“the first thing they said was he had gone 


to the Jews so often he must sell the Her- | 
mitage to get free; then he broke his uncle’s 
heart by his wild ways, and sO remorse kept 
him away; and, finally, 


not introduce her to Arden society. Well, 
the new agent, Mr. Armitage, who has held 
his tongue all this time, has grown posi- 
tively communicative now his patron is really 
coming to live among us. He informs us 


Sir Richard was shooting big..game-in ‘the | 


Rockies when his uncle died, and since that 
he’s been a voyage round the world, because 
he’s fond of travelling; he’s .mever been 
married, and—Mr. Armitage thinks—never 
been «engaged; he’s handsome, «ausical, 
clever, and fond of ladies’ society.” 

“Poor fellow!” breathed theeRector, sym- 
pathetically, “he’ll haye enough of it. 


Blanche?” 


“TI fancy ‘the population is six women to one | 


of the sterner sex,” she said, laughing; “but 
it seems worse than <hat, because the few 
men there are happen to be .so very young 
or so remarkably middle-aged; you 
George, “between “twenty and sixty 
not: much :toskeep men-here.” 

“And pwhen «isSir‘Riehar] coming ?” 

“The day’s notfixed;seme time next week. 
He’s sent'\dewn seryants.and. horses as though 
he meant tomeke adong-stay, Arden will 
be quite «gay ‘this summer.” 

“One young fellow of thirty can't make 
rouch difference,” said the aRector, iano 
cently, “and with -meithersmother,.wife,, nor 
siater..he can’t entertain.” 

“Oh, \Mrs..-Milroy will do «hat for him. 
She says she and Sir Richard. are. quite inti- 
mate already.” 

Mr. Craven smiled. 

“He was here last a lad of fifteen, and that 
son of hers who died was his inseparable 
chum. 


raked up for their benefit; no doubtshe would | 

like to see one of the trio Lady Oakley.” 
“Who is uncharitable now? Well, George, 

I haven’t exhausted my budget of news, if 


your nerves feel capable of another shock | 


I’ve got one ready for you.” 

“It’s only that some people have gone off 
to chapel because they did not like my lasti 
sermon. They’ll come back again, Blanche, 


the chapel’s two miles off, and Arden people | 


like their religion handy.” 

“Well, I’ll risk the excitement for you. 
The Grange is sold!” 

The Grange was the chief house in Arden, 
larger and superior eyen to the Hermitage, 


but its owner had fallen upon evil times, and | 
for some months had been trying to sell the 


property. The lowered blinds and shuttered 
windows have given the place quite a dreary, de- | 
serted aspect, and Arden generally would | 
feel overjoyed that a purchaser had been 
found. 

“Who’s bought it, Blanche? I suppose you 
heard.” 

“A Captain Delamere. 
it stands, furniture, fixtures, and everything 
but the oddest part of it is that he made the 
bargain by correspondence; he’s somewhere 
abroad, and had a fancy for a place here.’ 

“IT am positive a Delamere has never 
visited at Arden in my time,” said the Rector; 
“besides, for years poor Carruthers has been 
too hard up to entertain; it’s a good thing 
for him he’s found a customer.” 


with the | 


he had married a | 
wife so utterly beneath him that he dared | 


How | 
many surplus women are there in Arden, | 


see, | 
there’s 


Her girls were in the nursery then, | 
but I suppose the ald friendship is: to be | 


He’s bought it.as | 


“He isn’t coming down here to look-at the 
old place before it passes into other »hands,” | 
said Lady Blanche, half regretfully; “I am 
sorry, L’should have liked to have said. good- | 

bye to the girls; Captain Delamere won’t be 
| here till September, and they might -have 
had the summer in the old home if they had | 
| liked.” 

“TI don’t fancy Carruthers has ever reaily 
cared for the Grange since he lost poor 
| Rosamond.” 
| “George, I wish you would tell me the 
truth about Rosamond Carruthers,” said Lady 
Blanche, energetically. ‘What did she do dis- 


said the Rector, 
sharply, “she didn’t hit it off with her 
| step-mother, and she wanted to leave home 
and earn her own living. Her father is 
t quick tempered, and declared if she did. so 
she should. never enter his doors again, but 
I believe. myself he would have relented, only 
madam. interfered and made mischief. »'There 
“was a,tremendous row all round. 
Rosamond went off quite suddenly without a 
word to. anyone the year before our marriage, 
| Blanche. ‘The Grange has always seemed 
| under a eloud since, and Carruthers seemed 
to lose heart.” 
“Well, I suppose with the purchase money 
of the Grange they’ll be quite rich.” 
“Hardly that with seven children; beskles, 
there’si#he mortgages to pay off, and debts 
in every direction.” ; 
Mm sorrs for: Mr. Carruthers, thongh I 
neveriiliked his wife.” 
“Hew mortified she -will. be, poor. woman, 


to hearthat-Sir Richard-is: coming» home just |” 


as her daughters haveeleft:the place. Really, 
Blanche, Arden:will bein dts glory. Four 
eligible young men, and all of them -un- 
defended by any feminine guardian!” 
| tGearge,-you are shocking! Peopledon’t 
\veall Mr. \Aamitage eligible, andayve’ve no proof 
\vithhat Captain! Delamere is ammareied.” 
| “Agveedstomthe last; as-to Armitage, the 
|. maan’s:. aegenitieman, hisdmeome’s: threeiun- 
) dred welear,aand he’s ene oof the prettiest 
houses»ontithe Oakley estate. "adr. Niro) 
might dowworse than eatehvkiny dor:Jane.” 
|  “You-are quite . qnatehamaker, dear; : I 
perfectly tremble forthe eonsequences-if your 
| talent goes on developing--when*Mabel«grows 
up.’ 
| “Nebody in Arden«talkedsebout anything 
but: the two astounding, pieces~of. news;>Sir 
| Rithard was thirty, heart qwhole and fancy 
free—on the authority of his agent--buton 
| the whole interest centred still more on*#he 
| unknown Captain; it was rumoured he was 
heir to a@ peerage, no one could discover 
which one, and that he was a miilionaire. He 
had given carte blanche to a London firm in 
| the matter of furniture and decorations; every- 
| thing at the Grange shabby, and what was 
| not shabby’? was to be renewed, and the 
| place was to be ready for him in September; 
| and his lawyers, who had paid Mr. Carruthers 
the purchase money down, had intimated 
| to the London firm. before mentioned that 
their client had a deep purse, and was of 
liberal views, he would be prepared to pay 
handsomely for the work provided his di- 
rections were implicitly obeyed. The firm, 
not being Arden people. they kept the sur- 
mise to themselves, were of opinion Captain 
Delamere must have visited.the Grange in 
| other days, and been familiar with its arrange- 
ments, for he sent.them a beautifully drawn 
| plan of all the chief rooms, labelled according 
to their actual use; and he expressly desired 
every Old tradition was to be maintained, all 
that was old or worn was to.be renewed, but 
the new furniture was to be the fac-simile of 
that which it replaced; there was to be nothing 
offensively modern or garish about the place. 
Nearly opposite the lodge gates of the 


Grange there stood a very pretty detached 
house—half cottage, half villa—a nice garden 


rather’. 


Binally, } 


f 
| ran reund it, and the front\rooms had bow 

windows and Venetian blinds/the red-bricked 
walls vere well-nigh hidden by creepers, and 
altegether the little house was @~very at- 
tractive place,.much too good for its tenant, 
Mrs. Milroy declared, for Rose Cottage was 
| occupied by an old servant of the Carruthers’, 
| who earned her living by letting lodgings. 

She had been maid to the first Mrs. 
Carruthers, and then nurse to her only child. 
When the second wife came home ‘Nancy 
Wilmot, who about that time had a snug 
legacy left her by an aunt, married the butler, 
and set up housekeeping at Rose Cottage. Her 
married life wagea brief one, as the bultler died 
in two years,but she prospered exceedingly. 
Her lodgings: were much sought after, for no 
other .roomsdn ~Arden were so prettily fur- 
nished or-sompleagantly situated as Mrs. Ben- 
son’s. As -her*husband’s life had been in- 
sured for a» eensideradle .sum, the widow 
by no means depended on her lodgers for a 
livelihood, so -her terms were not exorbi- 
tant, and shesgave her-eustemers good value 
| for ddeir memey. 

Mrs... Milroy, onesofsithe leading ladies of 
Arden, always declared }Mrs. Benson was 
above: her business,sbutithat did not prevent 
_ wane enxioustoyemgage the rooms at 


ose Gettage wheneversher,,guests overflowed 
= nobewery: extensive,aegammodation of the 
Grove. © 'y-Although 


he was \so.\seldem omnesittene d\ that» strangers 
might ae gee forgetting his 


existence... Hie’ shad oooempied ..a.very dis- 
tinguished: pest: d with 
| pension. svhandsome mauggimg wife had 


cause she” was ane? distantly —to 
Sir Wiliam. aabieys: “which.gave her a kind 
~ofestatus in .the smeighbourhood, and Mr. 
Milroy, tinaland of sbringing -his family to 
London, ‘bad: been: ,quite..contented.to” live at 
ithe Grove. «He was — iid, samiable ol? 
~gentieman, much devoted-to-gollecting butter- 
flies, sand «other naturalistic -pursuits; he 
counted: for nothing .in a being 
overshadowed! by his-vwife. 

=... andvher’three danghters sat in 
~eamnest:.constitation a day or two after the 
news. of Sir Riehard’s intended-return. Fate 
wasumotusing them at all kindly, In the 
exuberance of her delight, and on the strength 
sof the distant cousinship Mrs. Milroy hal 
despatched a -warm. invitation to the baronet 
toomake the Grove his first resting place in 
Arden, and to stay with her a few days until 
everything at the Hermitage was in perfect 
order for his reception. Judge of the poor 
lady’s dismay when a letter arrived from 
her eldest daughter proffering a visit with 
her three children, or, to be quite frank, 
begging to be taken in. 

May had married for love. Her hesieeaith 
was ® young clergyman, desperately poor 


but highly connected, and with some ex- 
pectations. 

Alas! these latter had not been pealised; 
children came Mr. and Mrs. Car- 


apace. 
penter had a very sore struggle to make 
both ends meet. He had not had a holiday 
for three years, and now his Rector’s son 
being at home from a distant colony, he 
had good-naturedly offered to act as his 
father’s curate for a fortnight, if Mr. Car- 
penter would go away for, a change. A! 
bachelor cousin:.at the sea-side ,would take 
in Gilbert, and as May -wrote,. if only she 
might come -home while he was away, the 
beautiful Norfolk air would set her up for 
the winter, and what she saved in house- 
keeping would amply cover ler and her 
children’s railway fare. 

Poor Mrs. Milroy! She .was not a.bad- 
hearted woman, but May was—if not exactly 
the black sheep of the family—at least itd 


poor relation. , al et 
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Mrs. “Garpenter> never seemed to under- 


stand Jitvwas @ disgrace to have small. means 


She «made such frank allusions .to her ~:cix- 
roomed “house and maid of all work, as to 
be at all:times a trying guest in a genteel place 
like Arden; but to have her at the same 
timesias Sir ‘Richard. Oakley, why, it was 


impossible. 


“Younmust, write,and say, you’re very sorry, 
but.you daven’t. reeom;” counselled Jane. 
“You know,:menuna, Sir Richard. is sure to 
bring jhis,valet, and -we have: only two spare 
‘May. onght: tobe mere considerate.” 

And most likely the curate’s Wife:««would 
haye veeceived a very chilly put-off, ~only 


roonis. 


her father <imterfered. »Mr. Milroy, who..so 
seldom . troubled himself about domestic 
matters,as,to, be; almost: a moneutity, «sud- 
denly roused ’y himself, , and declared «May 
should;.come, «and the »chi¢ks,;;t00. ‘(Phey 
seemed .to ibe ‘the only; grandchildren he: was 
likely..to, ;(have,; aud» he:;sheuld; like: toxknow 
them, The «three . unmarried «daughters 
thought. this .a, sneer ,at them, ; and :dhey 
plainly informed their--papa they could have 
married over and ver again: if -they .had 
been foolish enough to rush into poverty, 
and they, theught May -was a standing warning 
to girls not.to accept their first, offer. 

Mr., Milroy smiled:.grimly. 

“Carpenter’s a good fellow and devoted, to 
her. I’m not afraid but. what,-he’ll, be rieher 
some , day. Meanwhile, mother, just. write 
and tell the child she’s welcome.” 

“But, dear . John,” . began Mrs. 
meekly, ““there’s,.Sir Richard—” 

“If my daughter’s not. good enough -rto 
meet Sir Richard, he may stay away.” 

“But .we. have only two. spare rooms, and 
three children make .a dreadful commotion 
in the house.” 

“Well, the girls have a room apiece, they 
must, pack .a little closer. . Anyway,May 
shall come; I don’t often interfere, but. I’ve 
made up my mind.” 

No wonder the mother and daughters. were 
in despair when Mr. Milroy took this..tone. 
He was, as his wife put it, “as obstinate as 
a pig.” ‘“May must come and be made wel- 
come, but’ it was most inconvenient.” 

A brilliant thought came to Jane, the 
eldest of the three spinsters, 

“If Mrs. Benson’s rooms are to.let, why 
not take them, mother. She’s a nice; homely 
creature, and would take the whole charge 
of the children; they would come up to.us 
in the middle of the day, and I’m gure it 
would be a treat.to May to. have them..off 
her hands-the rest of the time.” 

i Mrs.’‘Milroy’s brow cleared. 

“They- might have their meals and every- 
thing at Rose Cottage; its quite close,. and 
Mrs, Benson is very reasonable. I don’t 
think your father could obj-ct.” 

“A five-pound note would cover the ex- 
penses,” said Emily, “and I’m sure its worth 
that not to have the house overrun with 
May’s spoilt brats. “Will you go -and see 
Mrs. Benson, mamma?” 

-“Pl, put-on my things at:once,” said’ Mrs, 
Milroy; “I know the card was up yesterday, 
so she is. sure to be able to take them in.” ~ 

It was-rather unfortrmate that Mrs. Melroy. 
and Widow © Benson were -not on cordial 
terms, the lady had once or twice ‘hinted 
that Rese Cottage was too good for a 
lodging-house, and had told Mr. Armitage 
she was quite sure his employer would prefer 
a tenant of a higher class than Mrs. Benson. 
As the agent lodged at Rose Cottage while 
his own house was ‘being prepared, it wag 
more than possible he betrayed Mrs. Mil- 
roy’s wishes to the widow. “Anyway, there 
was a distinct constraint between. the two 
parties, and the mistress of the Grove. did 
not in the least relish her errand, 


Milroy, 


knocked at the.cottage door, -which. was 
. | promptly opened by the widow herself, in 
her out-of-door things. 
You swere just «going out,” said Mrs. 
Milroy, graciously; “I'am ‘so glad to have 
caught you.” 
“Come in, ma’am,” said the widow, civilly; 
“T’ve just'come back from ‘my ‘shopping.” 
A basket of things ‘stood on a chair in 
the hall, bearing out this staterment. Mrs. 
‘Milroy went into the pretty parlour and 
plunged into~her errand. She wanted to 
engage the rooms’ for a fortnight for her 
daughter and grandchildren. 
“They are ¢«uiet,-good little things,” she 
safd, persuasively, “and you will find them 
very little trouble. FIhope you are not one 
of those people’ who~ object to children?” 
“Not I, ma’am,” replied the widow, “I 
like te -see the dittl aears about the place; 
but you can’t have the rooms, Mrs. Milroy, 
though ‘I’m sorry to’ disoblige you.” 
“The card “was up yesterday,” said the 
lady, quickly. 
“But it’s down: to-day, ma’am. I had 4 
letter this merning from a lady, engaging 
my rooms till September. I'd just been 
posting my-answer to her.” 
“Mrs. Milroy could have torn her hair. 
*But Rose ®éttage- has two sitting-rooms,” 


she -suggested. ““‘@ouldn’t ycu let my 
daughter have: the other, and -two small 
bedroom ?.” 


“No,--ma’am. 
the whole house.” 

“I-never heard -the name before.” 

« “Nor I;:me‘am,” egreed Mrs. Benson. The 
lady says she’s been recommended here by 
a friend; she @idn’t say~who.” 

“Well, I think it-most unwise of you to 
take a stranger-without references,” said Mrs. 
Milroy, «rising to depmt, “and if you lose 
your rent I hope you'll remember my warning.” 
Mrs. -Benson’smiled- when she was left 
alone, and carefully reperused the letter which 
hail come by that morning’s post. 

Mrs. Hurst» wrote that ‘she-was wishing to 
spend @ few aveeks in Arden. with her little 
girl. Having heard«from a friend of Rose 
Oottage, she‘ showld: be glad if’ Mrs. Benson 
could. receive her, “she was willing to pay 
whatever rent the: tatter required, and ex- 
pected to:have to give a iberal price, as she 
particularly objected to any other lodgers on 
her little girl’s account. She preferred an 
inclusive sum for ¢xtras,~but had no doubt 
she anid’ Mrs. ‘Benson ceuld come to terms. 
“T asked her'three guineas a week,” re- 
flected ‘the landlady, “which is handsome 
pay. I doubt’ if “Mrs.’Milroy would have 
given -half-as much; but this strange lady 
does not write as thengh she haggled over 
sixpences. I hope she’ll come.” 

A telegram-arrived the next day: 

“Quite satisfactory; please order provi- 
sions, and expect us to-morrow at six 
o'clock.” 

Mrs.:Milroy went home ‘decidedly put out. 
| She met two or three «friends between Rose 
| Cottage and ‘the’ Greve, to each of whom 
| she confided Mrs. Benson’s foolishness, 

“I went to. engage her rooms for my 
daughter, .and, ‘if you’ll- believe me, she has 
letithe «whole: house: to a woman from London 
| of whom whe. knows: nothing.” 

A: stery meverclost-by the telling in Arden, 
and: by ‘that'time ‘the next day it was currently 
reported’ that°“Mrs. Benson’s new lodger was 
an adventuress, who got her living by gam- 
bling, and was coming to Arden to make a 
| fortune out ofthe simple-minded inhabitants. 
“She will be @ long time doing it,” said 
the «Reetor,: drily, ~“considering whist with 
penny points is the strongest form of card- 
playing my parishioners indulge iti. 1 feel 


Mrs. Hurst has engaged 





It was just twelve when Mrs. Milroy { 





“I can’t understand how such a report 
got about,” said Lady Blanche, gravely,*“T 
met Mrs. Benson last night and she seemed 
perfectly delighted with her ‘let.’” 

The Rector shrugged his shoulders. 

“TI fancy Mrs. Milroy has soraething to do 
with it; one or two people quoted her as their 
informant.” : 

“T should have thought she would be too 
busy preparing for Sir Richard.” 

“Blanehe, -you are behind the times; the 
noble baronet is not going to accept the 
hospitality of -the Grove, he intends to go 
straight to his own home.” 

“Oh.” 

“What does that mean.” 

“Nothing, except I was wondering if he 
has heard there were three Miss Milroys 
in need of a husband.” 


CHAPTER ILI. 


Sir Richard Oakley was not so much to 
blame as his neighbours imagined for staying 
so long away from Arden. At. his uncle’s 
death, there had been a reason—and an. ajll- 
powerful one—to keep him away from .his 
native land. He had wandered so far from 
the beaten track of tourists that the news 
of his freedom was long in reaching him, and 
then he would: not desert the friend who had 
accompanied him on his’ travels until they 
had carried out their plan of visiting Pales- 
tine; then he set his face homewards, and 
after enough delay to have the Hermitage 
prepared for him, the young baronet set out 
for Norfolk. 

He: had declined Mrs. Milroy’s invitation 
because, boy as he was when last in Arden, 
he remembered the snobbishness of the little 
place. Sir Richard -meant to choose ~ his 
own friends and -asseciates, and not to con- 
fine them to those people on his cousin’s 
visiting list,.so he preferred to begin his 
residence in- Norfolk at his own home. 

His. agent had run up to see him for a 
couple of days in London, -and confided’ to 
him a little of the state of local polities. 
“Mrs. Milroy is the leader of society -in 
Arden,” said Mr. Armitage; “she’s not rich, 
but she’s. a clever managing woman, and 
since the Oarruthers left she’s had things 
her own way.” 

“Then the Grange is actually sold?” 
“Yes; Captain Delamere is coming to take 
possession in September,” and the agent’s 
eyes twinkled. 

“Go on,” said Sir Richard, “I am suc 
you have more to tell me.” 

“Mrs. Milroy considers her two elder 
daughters quite of marriageable years,” said 
Armitage, laughing, “and that the Grange 
and the Hermitage would be admirable as 
their respective wedded homes!” 

“Oh!” 

“There are four daughters, one married a 
curate; the others are at home.” 

“And the one not provided for by the 
mether's admirable calculations?” 

“She is strong-minded and disapproves of 
matrimony; Miss Eva is only ‘twenty-two, 
so she..may change her mind.” 

“T. see. :Is the Rector married? He was 
only; the .¢urate when I knew Arden; -my 
uncle gave him the living later.” 

“He married Lady Blanche Tempest,~ a 
beauty -and an heiress.” 
“And -yet you say Mrs. 
Arden. sogiety.” 

“Lady Blanche is very popular, but Arden 
matrons. think her not sufficiently exclusive. 
They say. you meet anyone at the Rectory, 
Now, the ,people invited to the Grove are 
somebodies.” : 


Milroy leads 





rather sorry for Mrs. Hurst, Blanchy, if she 
has-no-other means of existence.” | 


“T understand,” dnd Sir Richard smiled. 
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“I think Arden must be worse than it was 
fifteen years ago, and it was insufferably 
narrow-minded then.” 

“Ti's very pleasant,” said Armitage, simply; 
“I’ve been there nearly three years, and I 
never lived jin any place I liked so well; but 
then, you see, I’m not in society.” 

“Not in society!” eacliimed Sir Richard; 
“Why, Armitage, you wére at college’ with 
me, and much more sought after than I was.” 
/ “Mrs. Milroy has decided an agent is not 
exactly a gentleman,” said Armitage, drily. 
“Don’t trouble about it, Sir Richard,” as a 
cloud gathered on the baronet’s brow; “your 
situation suits me down to the ground, and 
I’m as jolly as a sand boy.” 

“T’l) put things to rights,” said Sir Richard, 
heartily. “Well, I shall be down on Satur- 
day.” 

“What train?” 

“Why?” 

“If you don’t announce it beforehand, poor 
Mrs. Milroy will have to meet every one. 
The Grove is two miles from the station. 
Consider her fatigue.” 

. he baronet smiled wickedly. 
' “Tell all whom it may concern, I shall be 
down at eight. If I happen to catch an 
earlier train it won't matter.” 

“J see.” 

‘And now the Saturday had come. Sir 
Richard—his valet, and the luggage would 
follow by the later train—caught the two 
o’clock express which would land him at 
Arden a couple of hours before he was ex- 
pected. 

He was good-looking enough to turn all 
the heads of the ladies of Arden; a tall, 
broad-shouldered man, well over six foot, 
with bronzed face and dark close-cropped 
hair. There was a military erectness in his 
carriage, but he looked too grave and 
thoughtful for a soldier; his dark, blue-grey 
eyes had a shadow in their depths, and his 
rare smile had a tovich of sadness in it. 
Those who knew him best declared Dick 
Oakley had some secret trouble, though his 
closest friends had not an idea of its nature. 

Gushing young ladies compared him to 
Edgar Ravenswood, bit this was a mis- 
take; there was nothing gloomy or austere 
about the young baronet, only for a man 
whose career had been one long success, 
and on whom Fortune had lavfshed her best 
gifts, he was a trifle serious. 

He was late in reaching Liverpool Street; 
had only time, in fact, to jump into the first 
carriage he saw, and did not notice until the 
train was actually moving that, not only was 
it a non-smoking compartment, but his sole 
i passengers were a lady and a little 
girl. ; 

“And we don’t stop till we.get to Cam- 
bridge,” thought the discomfited baronet. 
“Well, I suppose I must make the best of 
it.” 

Looking up he saw the child’s eyes fixed 
on him in great bewilderment She was a 
pretty little thing of five or six,. dressed in 
white, with a broad black sash and black 
tibbons in her hat. She stared at Sir 
Richard for a few seconds and then said 
audibly to the lady with her: 

“Why does he look so cross, mother?” 

The last word was a revelation to Sir 
Richard; he had put down the slight black- 
robed figure as the child’s elder sister. In- 
deed, she looked too young to have a daugh- 
ter at all, much less one of such very 
udvanced intelligence as this small critic. 

“Hush, Marjory!” she whispered, reproy- 
ingly, “you must not talk.” 

“Perhaps he can’t help it,” said Marjory, 
uaively; and Sir Richard laughed outright. 

“Will you come and sit on my knee, Miss 
Marjory,” he asked the mite; “then you can 








look out at the world from my window. 
There isn’t much to be seen, I’m afraid.” 

“T’ll come,” responded Marjory; “I like to 
look at England all the time, it’s so funny. 

“Aren’t you English, young lady?” he 
demanded, as they settled themselves by the 
window. 

“Yes,” retorted the child, “only we never 
came home till pow, and everyone is white 
and in such a hurry.” 

“Oh, Marjory,” said her mother, smiling, 
“you'll never put things plainly. She was 
born abroad,” with a smile to Sir Richard, 
“and we have only been in England a few 
days. I think Marjory can’t understand 
the bustle of London, and not seeing any 
coloured servants about.” 

“T too have come home after long years 
of wanderings, but I expect I have been 
farther than you, Marjory; I have been on a 
tour round the world.” 

The lady looked interested. 

“I always wanted to travel,” she said, 
gravely, “but fate was against it. I have 
lived ever since I left school in a small 
colonial town, and now it seems quite won- 
derful to be at home again.” 

She was very pretty; southern suns had not 
changed the creamy whiteness of her skin. 
Her glorious brown eyes were full of soul 
and expression; the masses of red-gold hair 
were coiled in heavy plaits round her head. 
She was most simply attired in a soft, black 
woollen dress, and small lace bonnet. 

Sir Richard wondered where her husband 
was and whether she had left him behind 
in the dull colonial town of which she had 
spoken. 

“T think the happiness of returning makes 
up for the pangs of exile,” said Sir Richard, 
gently. “I can imagine nothing more de- 
lightful than the meeting of relations after 
long years of parting.” 

“T daresay.” She did not speak enthu- 
siastically, and Marjory’s next words ex- 
plained why. 

“We don’t know nobody here,” said the 


mite, regretfully; “we said good-bye to every- |- 


one when we left the ship.” 

“I think Manjory imagined we should all 
go about together in a kind of gigantic 
caravan,” said her mother, smiling. “She 
was rather spoilt on board. I suppose the 
only child in a company of grown-up people 
always is.” 

Sir Richard’s impression was that such a 
bright littl fairy as Marjory would be 
spoilt anywhere. She tired of window- 
gazing presently and dropped asleep with 
her head on the baronet’s shoulder. He 
was not generally fond of children, but 
he declined all suggestions from her mother 
of removing her. 

“She is tired out,” lie said, gently, “let 
her sleep on, it would be a shame to disturb 
her.” 

“She has not been strong. I only came 
to England on her account. 1 should have 
waited till September, only our doctor said 
she must get used to the change of climate 
before the winter.” 

“You will have two or three months before 
any really cold weather,” replied Dick, cheer- 
fully. “Are you going to settle in England?” 

He thought then she would surely mention 
her husband, but she only said, quietly: , 

“If it suits Marjory I am going to spend 
some time in Norfolk to see how it agrees 
with her.” 

“Norfolk is my favourite county,” replied 
Sir Richard. “My home is there. What 
part are you going to?” 

“Arden; I believe it is only a few miles 
from Hunstanton.” 

He looked so astounded that she took 
alarm. . 

“Isn’t “t a healthy place? Is there any- 





thing against it that you seem so surprised?” 

“Oh, no. It’s one of the healthiest spots 
in England; I live there—I mean I am going 
to live there myself, and so it struck me 
as an odd coincidence you should be going 
there too.” 

“I have never been to Arden,” said the 
lady, frankly, “but years ago I went to 
school with a Miss Carruthers, who lived 
there, and she told me so much in praise 
of the place I thought it would do nicely 
as a summer home for me and Marjory; I 
have taken lodgings at Rose Oottage—a Mrs. 
Benson’s.” 

“She was the nicest of mothegly land- 
ladies fifteen years ago,” answered Sir 
Richard, “and I don’t suppose she has 
altered; but won't you be dreadfully dull, 
knowing nobody in the place?” 

“Oh, I have Marjory; she and I are used 
to being alone together. Perhaps Arden 
is a sociable place, and kind to strangers.” 

Dick’s own impression was Arden would not 
be at all kind to her; she was too pretty to 
be welcomed in a place that already had so 
many surplus women, but he only answered 
gently— 

“I believe some pleasant pedple live near, 
but I have been away fifteen years, so that 
I feel nearly as much a@ stranger as you 
can do.” 

At Cambridge other people got into the 
compartment, but Sir Richard did not take 
the chance of changing to a smoking-car- 
riage. Marjory woke up and inveigled him 
into a game of cat’s cradle, much to the 
edification of some elderly ladies opposite, 
who evidently set the baronet down as a 
devoted father. They took a great fancy 
to the little girl’ and put a few questions 
Dick had not dared to ask, but which coming 
from them seemed only kindly interest. 

“What is your name, dear? how old are 
you?” 

“Marjory Hurst; I’m nearly six.” 

“And have you any brothers and sisters?” 

Marjory shook her head emphatically. 

“TI had one brother, mother says,” 
she said frankly, “I never saw him; he and 
father went to Heaven the day I came.” 

The ladies had to reconstruct their theory 
of the little party and put down Sir Richard 
as an affectionate uncle. They got out at 
the next station, and when he had politely 
closed the door after them his anger broke 


' forth. : 


“Inquisitive old maids.” 

“They meant no harm,” said Mrs. Hurst, 
gently. “I suppose those are the questions 
people always put to children. If I had 
been in weeds they would have been more 
careful; perhaps they think one puts away 
one’s grief when one leaves off crepe.” ~ 

“There is one excuse for them,” he ad- 
mitted, “you look far too young to be a 
widow.” 

She answered him as simply as he spoke. 

“I was a widow before I was twenty. I 
suppose some people would have worn weeds all 
their lives, but there was Marjory, and it 
seemed so dreary for her to grow up with a 
crepé veil over everything, and, after all, 
mourning is only an outward sign, it does 
not alter one’s feelings.” 

She meant, of course, her heart was 
buried in her husband’s grave as really as 
though she had worn the long veil of widow- 
hood. (Marjory created a diversicn. 

“Mother, I am very hungry,” she said; 
“will there be tea ready when we get to 
Arden?” > 

“T hope so, dear.” . 

“TI trust you ordered a fly,” said Dick, “for 
unJess things are altered, they are not to 
be had at 'a moment’s notice.” 

“1 did order one; were you as prudent?” 

“To tell you the truth,” he said, smiling, 
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“I did not want to announce when I was 
coming, I have some distant cousins in 
‘Arden, and I didn’t feel like being met and 
cried over on the platform; but if there’s no 
conveyance to be had I’ll bespeak thereversion 
of your fly after it has taken you to the 
cottage, my house is only a mile further on.” 

“Couldn’t it hold us all three?” said Mrs. 
Hurst, with a fine colonial disregard of 
Mrs. Grundy, “Then you wouldn’t have to 
wait till it came back.” 

“If you are sure I should not be intruding,” 
he replied, “I will trespass on you.” 

Fifteen years alter most people, especially 
when they mark the passage from fifteen to 
thirty. The station-master at Arden knew 
ef course, Sir Richard was expected, but he 
never dreamed the tall, foreign-looking man 
who drove off in the fly from the Blue Lion 
with a lady and a little girl was the long-looked 
for baronet. 

Sir Richard pointed out the chief lions 
of Arden to Mrs. Hurst; the church, the 
Rectory, the straggling High Street; he 
showed her the Grove, and then a few minutes 
later the fly stopped at Rose Cottage, where 
Mrs. Lenson’s beaming face was visible at 
the open door. 

The baronet shook hands with the widow 
and kissed Marjory’s rose-red face, then he 
drove off, and Mrs. Hurst was left to make 
acquaintance with her landlady. Had she 
been the most wily woman in England she 
could not have made a better start than 
She did by saying: 

“I am quite a stranger in Norfolk, Mrs. 
Benson, but one of my schoolfellows, a Miss 
Carruthers, lived at Arden, and she has told 
me so much about the place I was quite 
anxious to see it for myself.” 

From that moment it would have been 
impossible for the unanimous efforts of all 
‘Arden to make Mrs. Benson believe a word 


against Mrs. Hurst. Had not Rosamond 
Carruthers been her own nurseling, the child 


of her beloved mistress? She positively 
beamed on her lodger as she replied: 

“Miss Rosamond was real fond of her 
home, bless her. It’s six years turned, 
ma’am, since I saw her lovely face. Can 
you give any news of her?” 

“She is well and happy,” answered Mrs. 
Hurst. “I think she will be coming back to 
Norfolk some of these days, and then you are 
sure to see her.” 

Tea was ready, and fully satisfied Marjory’s 
expectations; Mrs. Benson waited on them 
herself, and when the young widow said she 
wished to engage a nursemaid, as her stay in 
London had been too short for her to find 
anyone, at once suggested her own niece, 
a strong, handy girl of eighteen. _ 

“Why are the bells ringing so?” asked 
Marjory, as a merry peal rang out. 

“It’s for Sir Richard Oakley, missie; he’s 
coming home to-night from foreigr parts. 
‘He’s the largest landowner about Arden, and 
he hasn’t set foot in the place for fifteen 
years. He’s coming by the eight o’clock 
train. His cousin, Mrs. Milroy, and her two 
* daughters have gone down to meet him.” 

“Ts Sir Richard’s house called the Her- 
mitage?” asked Mrs. Hurst. 

“Yes, ma’am, and a pretty place it is.” 

“I am afraid Mrs. Milroy will have her 
journey to the station for nothing. The 
gentleman who travelled with us was going 
to the Hermitage, and as he told me he had 
not been in Arden for fifteen years, I should 
think it must have been Sir Richard.” 


“No doubt,” agreed Mrs. Benson, “he had | 
| assured position; 


a look of his ‘uncle now you mention it. Mrs. 
Milroy will be provoked. 


CHAPTER Itt. 


‘ Arden Church was crammed the following 
morning. It was surely kind of Mrs. Hurst 














and Sir Richard to arrive on Saturday night, 
so as to give the inhabitants the earliest 
chance of gazing at them. Everyone, of 
course, wished to see the baronet, but there 
was also a very fair amount of curiosity about 
the “dangerous widow” whom Mrs. Benson 
had been foolish to receive into her house 
without references. Lady Blanche Craven 
told her husband she was thankful for once 
her seat was so far in front that she could 
see nothing of the people in the pews be- 
hind her. The Milroys occupied a large 
square pew in the transept, commanding an 
excellent view of everyone, and ifmediately 
opposite that sacred to the Hermitage. In 
spite of her indignation at Mr. Armitage’s 
mistake, -which had caused her cousin to 
arrive unmet and unwelcomed, Mrs. Milroy 
was in the best of spirits. She had trans- 
formed the cold early dinner, which was Sab- 
bath custom at the Grove, into an elegant 
lunch, and intended Sir Richard to go home 
with her to partake of it. The three little 
Carpenters were to have their meal under 
care of the cook while the elders were in 
church. 

The baronet was punctual. He walked 
up the aisle before the voluntary had begun, 
and took his seat as naturally as though he 
had worshipped regularly there for years. 
Then the congregation had another excite- 
ment. Miles, the verger, was piloting a 
beautiful girl dressed in white leading by the 
hand a little child. Miles seemed rather 
in doubt where to bestow the pair, so full 
was the bacred edifice, but, catching a 
glance ‘of invitation from Lady Blanche, he 
threw open the door of the Rectory pew. 

Quite unconscious of the sensation she 
created, Mrs Hurst enjoyed the quiet, restful 
service; she had not been in an English 
church since her marriage, more than seven 
years before. She thought 9° the changes 
those seven years had made in her life, and 
the tears gilistened in her lovely brown eyes. 
Lady Blanche, who was much attracted by 
her, found her thoughts wandering in cogi- 
tations who this beautiful stranger could 
possibly be. ‘According to her habit, she 
waited until the rest of the congregation had 
left the church, but she was not prepared to 
find Mrs. Milroy in the porch evidently 
anxious to speak to her. 

“Has your cousin come?” asked the Rec- 
tor’s wife, aware that was how Mrs. Milroy 
liked the baronet to be styled; “I imagined 
that was Sir Richard in the Hermitage pew.” 

“Yes, he is coming to the Grove to lunch, 
the girls have walked on with him; I only 
waited to give you a word of warning; Miles 
ought to have known better, it was shameful 
of him to put that woman into your pew.” 

“I don’t understand,” said Lady 
Blanche, and indeed she looker’ quite 
bewildered, “I have 


room. ‘(Did you know that young lady?” 
“Lady,” said Mrs. Milroy, contemptuously, 


“she’s nothing of the sort, it’s that brazen- | 


faced widow who has taken Mrs, Benson’s | 
| than ever without her hat. 


rooms.” 

Blanche Craven looked straight into the 
angry matron’s face. 

“Do you know anything against her ?” 

“Would any respectable person swoop down 
upon a quiet country place like this without 
references?” 

“Well,” said Lady Blanche, quietly, “I 
don’t think I ever offered references when I 


| took apartments.” 


“That is quite different; you have an 
now this woman has 
sprung from no one knows where.” 

“I suppose it was really Mrs. Hurst,” 


suggested Lady Blanche, “she looked to me | 


too young to be a widow.” 


“It was Mrs. Hurst; she actually came | 


down in the same train as Sir Richard and 
inveigled my poor innocent cousin into driving 





told Miles repeat- | 
edly to put strangers in our seat if there is | 





through Arden with her; the assurance of it!” 

“Perhaps there was only one fly at the 
station, and they shared it,” said Lady 
Blanche, “she does not look a designing 
woman.” e 

“She’s dangerous!” replied Mrs. Milroy. 
“Let’s hope she’ll soon leave the place. No 
one will call on her, snd Arden, without a 
soul to speak to, would be awfully dull.” 

“Well,” demanded the Rector, when the 
last service of the day was over, and he and his 
wife were free to dawdle over their téte-a-téte 
supper, “what do you think of my two new 
parishioners, Blanche?” 

“T should like to call on Mrs. Hurst,” she 
replied, quickly, “Mrs. Milroy has decided 
she is to be sent to Coventry, and I have takem. 
an enormous fancy to her.” 

“She is very pretty,” but there was @ 
constraint in his tone not lost upon his quick- 
witted wife. 

“Surely, George, no one has been talking* 
against her to you?” 

“T expect I have heard the same as you.” 

“And you believed it?” indignantly. 

“We know nothing about her,” said Mr. 
Craven, deprecatingly, “and I confess it does 
seem suspicious her coming to a quiet place 
like this when she knows no one.” 


“People often.bring their children to Ardem: 


in the summer, and her little girl looks. 
delicate.” 

“Blanche, you always make excuses for 
everyone.” , 

“Well, you’ll let me go and call on her?* 

He hesitated. } 

“It will give dire offence.” 

His wife drew herself up proudly. It was 
not for nothing she was an Earl’s heiress and 
only child. 

“T flatter myself I know a gentlewoman 
when I see one, without Mrs. Milroy’s aid. 
I’m longing to go and call on Mrs. Hurst.” 

“Go, then, my dear, but I fear prudence 
must suggest one condition.” 

“That I advise her to leave Arden?” - 

“By no means; but, Blanche, you must not 
introduce her to people here untif you knew 
they are willing. You see, my dear, Mrs. 
Hurst is a bird of passage, and pecple 
frowning on her can’t affect her long. You 
and I have got, to live in Arden, and our lot 
won’t be pleasant if we quarrel with every- 
one.” 

“Ferhaps you are right,” said Lady 
Blanche, thoughtfully, “but I can have that 
dear little girl to play with Mabel, and I 
mean to call on Mrs. Hurst to-morrow.” 

She did, and having the courage of her 
opinions, she ieft her pony carriage waiting 
outside Rose Cottage, thus proclaiming to alf 
the world who was inside. 

Mrs. Benson received the Rector’s wife 
herself, and was delighted when she learned 
her errand. 

“IT am glad, my lady; I was thinking ft 
would be lonely for Mrs. Hurst if no one 


| called, and the other ladies will be afraid 


to come if Mrs. Milroy don’t.” 


Blanche Craven thought Mrs. Hurst lovellet* 


Marjory was out 
with her new nurse, so that the two had an 
uninterrupted chat. 

“T hope you’ll not think I have called tue 
soon,” said Lady Blanche, “but I heard you 
had no friends in Arden, and I thought you 
might be lonely.” 

“} have no friends in England,” said 


| Dorothy Hurst, “and it is very kind of you 


to come; I was afraid from my landlady’s 
manner Arden was an unsociable place which 


did not welcome strangers.” 
“T am afraid Mrs. Benson is right,” said 


| Lady Blanche. “How did you hear of Arden?” 


“My favourite schoolfellow, Rosamond 
Carruthers, used to speak of it to me. Of 
course I knew the Carruthers had left, but 


having heard so much of the place it seemed. 


almost familiar to me.” eal 
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“And are you making a long stay?” 

“Until September if it suits Marjory, or 
I might arrange to live here entirely; I want 
to settle down somewhere in England.” 

“I think I understood you ;had been 
atroad.” 

“Yes, my husband had a Government. post 
in ‘South -Africe, and after I -lost him it 
seemed easier to stay on in the country 
where I was known than make a fresh_start.” 

$She meant that it was easier to bear her 
trouble among familiar faces, but Lady 
Blanche understood from the remark she had 
not been able to afford the expenses of 
removal. 

“Did Mr. Hurst have no relations who 
might be of use to you and the little girl?” 

“Oh, no, my husband had.no relations. I 
have a great-uncle of my own in England, 
but |he disapproved of my father’s marriage, 
and never showed me any kindness.” 

“You must come to see me,” said Lady 
Blanche, as she rose to take leave, “and 
bring your little girl, my eldest child is old 
enough to be a, play-fellow for her.” 

* + * * * 
Mrs. Milroy had organised a tennis party, 


and bidden Sir Richard in such pressing | 


terms that he could not refuse. ‘He. .did..not 
seem particularly impressed*® with the .charms 
of her three eligible dafighters, and paid 
most attention to May Carpenter, whose 
three sickly-looking children found him a 
most delightful play-fellow. 

“IT came down in the train with a jolly 
little girl just the size of Madge,” he told 
Mrs. Carpenter; “you should get,Mrs.,-Milroy 
to call on Mrs. Hurst; Marjory .would be a 
charming play-fellow for your children.” 

The curate’s wife fiushed crimson. 

“Please don’t say anything .to. mamma 
about calling,.Sir Richard; she has taken a 
great dislike to Mrs. Hurst, and the very 
sound of her,name makes mamma angry.” 

Sir Richard stared. 

“But Mrs. Hurst. only came on Saturday; 
your mother can’t. have, seen her.” 

“She saw her in church,, but- mamma was 
angry about her before. She. says. she is.an 
advyenturess, and that -when she decamps 
and pays no rent Mrs. Benson will regret 
taking her in without. references.” 

“And do you share this opinion?” 

“I think Mrs. Hurst has just the sweetest 
face I eyer.saw; but, Sir Richard, I-am no- 
body at the Grove.” 

“You are the eldest daughter of the house.” 

“Oh, no, I’m.only.a poor relation, you 
see,” and she blushed crimson, “Gilbert and 
I married for loye, and mamma thinks us 
a disgrace. to her because we are not, well 
off.” 

Sir Richard .smiled. 

“T shall be a disgrace to her some day, 
for if I ever marry at all it will-assuredly be 
for love.” 

Towards the end of .the week «he called 
at Rose Cottage, carrying a bunch cf hot. 
house flowers and. a basket of.fruit, both. of 
which he presented. to. Marjory. 

“I want to-know how. you like Arden, Mrs. 
Hurst?” 

“I think it’s a very pretty place,” .she 
answered; “the Rector and his wife are de- 
lightiul.” 

“He is. I haven’t had the -pleasure of 
meeting his wife yet, but I-am going there 
to-morrow night, to .an-informal.dinner, and 
then I shall be able, to judge.” 

“I am. going .there io-morrow,” . rejoined 
Dorothy, “so we shall meet.” 

“That will be excellent. And my friend 
Maygjory ?” 

“Marjory .is. too young. for -late. dinners, 
she will go..quietly to. bed» betore I start.” 

“Have you met many .people yet?” -de- 
manded Sir Richard; I find Arden folks.all yery 
much ,alike, do you?” 











—— 





tried to smile, but it was not a,suecess. ‘No | to .eseape contamination. It made me feel 


one has been to sce me except Lady Blanche. 
I saw the Rector when I returned her call, 
and he told me Arden people neyer took 
quickly to strangers; Of course I know he 
only invented it to prevent my feeling hu- 
miliated.” 

“Humiliated! you?” 

She fixed her beautiful eyes, full. on his 
face as she answered 

“T would leave Arden .toanorrow, but that 
to run away would be.to give colour to their 


suvage.” 
“It makes me inva rage,” confessed Lady 


‘Blanche, “but my husband, who knows Arden 


people »better ;than I-do, declares it. is-their 


nature; ahen. ence.anyone expresses a. doubt 


b 
{ 
| 


calumnies. I never was.so insulted in my | 


life.” e 
“Tell me about it,” pleaded Sir. Richard, 
“you kuow my sympathy is yours; if I had a 


sister, aunt, or mother, I. would have; brought | 


her to call on you at once.” 

“Perhaps she .would not have been 
brought,” said Dorothy, , wistfully. “Listen, 
I took Marjory on to, the,sands this morning; 
she is a sociable little soul, and. began making 
friends with .two ; little folks, about her own 
age, when suddenly a nurse came up and 
called them away, saying their mother would 
not like them to play with the brat of that 
dangerous widow at Rose Cottage, whom no 
lady in the place would demean .herself by 
calling on.” 

“T would like to wring the weman’s neck!” 
said Dick, fiereely, “but,” in a milder.tone, 
“little. Marjory couldn't understand?” 


her playfellows were in . disguace. 
furious.” 

“Of. course you did!” and his. bluepgrey-eyes 
met. hers, with .a kindly smile, “but -you can 
afford to laugh at such petty .spite, and 


I felt 


-after..all the -first lady .in the place has 


called.” 
“IT think..Lady Bianche .must ‘knew, how 
the people are behaying;. she asked.me to 


| of a. stwanger : they.all-ostsacise “her. I think 


it. is,, you, know,”..and she. smiled wickedly at 
Siv Richard, ‘tbecauge they are all-so desparately 
afraid of offending each other,..and beingshut 
out from the solemn parties~which are‘the pride 
of their existence; then,’ too, ‘Mrs.}Hurst is 
young and:pretty, and a widow.” 

“Does .Arden,object: to widows?” 

“Arden, prefers married. women «who can't 
be suspected of a design upon’ the few. bache- 
lors the -place -possesses. ‘Had .Mrs. Hurst 
been «fifty-they would have forgiven her for 


)- being .a avidow.” 


“How swell you understand: them!” 
“The truth is, Sir Richard, since -I eame 
to Avden my husband has had three curates, 


.and two» ofithem-were literally driven away 


because the ladies: of the place-were. too kind 
to.them. ‘The.poor young’ men -used’ to -con- 
fide in me, they could hardly-get a single 
evening at home,.and as for meals, they 
never had taken one in their Jodgings. “'Fhe 
last was highly connected, and: had ‘private 
means; the ladies of Arden almost’ fought for 
the honour of walking down the High Strecti 


| with. him.” 
“Happily, no. She couid oaly make ont | 


bring Marjory to play in-her..garden~when- | 


ever, it was too hot to. walk.far.” 

“She knows,” .retuwned .Dick promptly, 
“and, Mrs. Hurst, Im,teld Lady :Blanche is 
by no means -layvish ;of.her .hespitality. My 
cousin was.saying to-day ; that, except ,after- 
noon tea, she had never, partaken of. a.meal 
at the Rectery, so. you see.you, and I ought to 
feel ourselves. honoured.” 

She smiled alittle; wistfully. 

“It is too long a story to cable out, and 
it would take some weeks to write and get 
a reply, or I should .tell everything, to -Mar- 
jory’s guardian, and ask his. advice.” 

“T am not Marjory’s guardian,” .said ‘Sir 
Richard, earnestly, “but I know the -world 
pretty well, and if‘ only I may, speak freely, I 
think my advice would. be sound.” 

“What is it?” she asked,, anxiously, “Shall 
I indulge my anger and soothe my wounded 
dignity .by departing from Arden, or shall 
I stay on till September as I intended, and 
live it down. I daresay I ,could do, without 
society -for the next two months, and this 
place suits Marjory so well I don’t want to 
take her away.” 

“Stay,” said Sir Richard,. cheerfully, “and 
show Arden people how little you care for 
their rudeness; when they find you can. get 
on without their society they'll be ready 
enough to know you.” 

He met his new aequaintance at the;Rectory 
and thought her lovelier than ever in her 
black lace dinner dress;.he took Lady. Blanche 
in, and decided his hostess was the pleasantest 
of .the Arden matrons he had yet en- 
countered. _After dinner, while the Reetor 
was showing Mrs. Hurst the. conservatcry, 
he managed to say a word to Lady Blanche 
about his fellow, guest. 

“Tt makes a man ashamed of.womanhood 
to..see the way .people . treat .Mrs.-Hurst. - I 
was walking with my eousin, ;Jane Milroy, 
today, and we came full;face..with Mrs. 
Hurst,and. little.Marjory. Jane gathered her 
skirts together . and. raised .her eyes to 


“I have had no chance of judging.” .She 1.Heayen as.though she were uttering..a prayer 


} 


“And.now,” asked Dick, much “interested, 
“has the Rector -no- assistant?” 

“He has had Mr. Austin.six months, and 
we have. been: tehi—by: rumour—of-six «young 


ladies to..whem he.-was engaged. ‘“Happily 


for himself~and us—Mr. Austin is rather 
obtuse, he just.goes on “his own way, “and 
ignores all the attentions he receives. “He is 
a@.yery-clever, sensible-man. “We were-quite 
relieved. when. we-heard you were coming, we 
hoped you -wouwld divert the attention — of 
match-making gossips from poor-Mr. Austin.” 

“T. should “be ' happy -to serve -you, but I 
don’t happen to be a anarrying’ man.” 

“Captain . Delamere -will* be here in Sep- 
tember, and he’s reported to be a millionaire.” 

“T met him once,” said Dick, thought- 
fully, “it’s years.ago: now, but he was an 
awfully nice fellow.” 

“And is he young?” 

“A jittle over ‘thirty; his-mother “was -an 
heiress;-and his -fathertook her name, then 
his own people made a fuss beeause ’ there 
was some titlo in the family he- might have 
a ‘chance of. He cut England altogether 


j.gome -years. ago, and -went eut as attache or 





adjutant—I forget which—to some Colonial 
governor.” 

“And you: think he’ll be an -acquisition?” 
asked Lady Blanche, a“little- eagerly. 

“I think he’s a thorough good: fellow,” 
answered 'Diek,. and neither of ‘them noticed 
that Derothy ‘Hurst,-who eame in at that 
mament, ‘blushed crimson as she ‘caught’ the 
words. ‘ 





CHAPTER Iv. 


A-whole six: weekseglided..away, and the. 
course of things at .Arden remained un- 
changed. The alterations .and»redecorations 
of the Grange were now completed, for it was 
the beginning of ‘September, and Captain 
Delamere would take possession before «the 
menth «was out. 

Everyone decided if he) wasias «charming 
as Sir, Richard: Gakley it:would be a blessing 
tothe place when he came ‘to live among 
them, for Dick »had «won .gelden opinions 
from everyone, and ithe vyonly ‘fault. people 
found with him was ‘that he had given no 
sign of intending to take to himself a wife. 

. Mrs. Milroy’s hopes still ran high; he 
accepted her invitations,»and paid cousinly 
attentions. to. her .daughters,..but at:times & 
secret-fear attacked:her. Now and.again she 
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would hear of Dick being seen in conversation | 


with Mrs..;Hurst; she : herself :.had «amet bim 
coming out of Rose,Cottage. Of course there 
could ;besnething .serious in it. Dick. was 
not a-key,-he had travelled all oyer..the world, 
and must.surely;jmow that in his position 
it. vould s4be,,a terrible mistake to marry an 
adventuress like this. dangerous -wilow; but 
still, theygh he might be onjy flirting with 
the siren, it. diverted his thoughts froni the 
serions .duty of choosipg a wife; besides, 
these ,avomen were, so cunning, ‘there “was no 
knowing what advantage Mrs. “Hurst might 
take of the haronet’s condescension, she might 
be bringing an, action for breach of promise 
against him! At all hazards his eyes must 
be opened,. andthe poor young man ‘rescued 
from her toils. 

Now Mrs. Milroy had just sense enough 
to .see that as the mother of three girls, 
all eligible for a wedding ring, she was-stot 
a person whose advice could be, considered 
disinterested, so she looked about’ for a 
friend to make a cat’s paw ‘of,-or,in+other 
words,* to- whom she~ might “depute ‘the task 
of opening Dick's eyes. 

First she tried*the curate,-but-Mr. Austin 
point blank refused. He said'‘Mrs. Hurst was 
charming, and that~though -he, “himself, con- 
sidered second ~ marriages ~ unwise, if “Sir 
Richard did not share-the preju#ee,-he- would 
find' the-widow: a most stitdble-wife. 

Mrs. Milroy snapped the curate’s head 
off, .went down to the- Rectory and tried Lady 
Blanche, but, alas! failure awaited her there. 
Blanche ‘told her, .with a charming ‘smile, 
her intimacy with Sir;Richard was not. great 
chnough ‘for her to,speak to him ‘on suth a 
delicate . subject. 

The Rector Mrs..‘Milroy failed to see, 
for, hearing. she was in the house, he went 
across to; the church, and in the most cowardly 
manner; locked himself in the vestry, .and 
spent. the. hour of her visit. in .prepaying his 
Sunday’s sermon—mean conduct, his -wife 
called ‘it, singe, as.she told him, it left the 
brunt. of the ‘baitle to her. 

Jane+Milroy—Sir.Richard’s destined bride 
—feeling personally interested, made a sug- 
gestion to her mother. Everyone alleged the 
only..,friend ,;Mrs. Hurst ever mentioned ,»by 
name. was Rosamond . Carruthers; -why., not 
write. to .Mrs. Carruthers, .and. ask if; Resa- 
mond had ever had a favourite schoolfellow.an- 
swering to,Mrs. Hurst’s,.description. 

Perhaps »-Mrs. Carruthers was, pleased at 
the appeal to her; she answered by retann of 
post. Resamond.fiad never meade ,hut. two 
friends among her . schoo!-fellows, ..neither 
of them had ever visited at ; the Grange, 
but the. 1nisguided, girl had kept. up. a..cor- 
respondence » with both until she left home. 
One was the: Honowable Dorothy, Drake, niece 
of Lord...Basilhurst. .The. other, ..a..pypi- 
teacher, ; the..dayghter of a very impecunious 
drawing-master, Adela Langdale, wrote .Mrs. 
Carruthers, had been dismissed... from ..the 

_School for unseemly flirtations. She was. a 
dashing, . showy .gitl, .and. answered in .all 
respects to the description given, of Mrs. 
Hurst; in fact,,she would take. upon. herself 
to say.it must certainly .bé¢ Miss . Langdale’ 
who was troubling, the peace of Arden. 

“Of jcomrse it is,’.said Mrs. Milroy, as she 
put; dewn,the Jetter, “but. »vho,dn:the, world 
is to. tell Dick?” 

“You..had petter..show .him.-the letter.” 

“Ti think I shall ¢go.down.;and see the— 
the .widow myself,” said> Mrs, Melroy, -re-' 
flecting; “if.she ,has,,any sense of.shame 
T can. appeal>+to, it, .and, .at-any wate, Ixghall | 
make it clear. I, intend.to -publish-the sqwhole | 
story unless .she.;leaves -Arden.” | 

“ Lghould: like:tovgo with you,” said Jane. | 
“T, would egive, something to.see: the wvidow’s | 
face -when‘she--hears she is'found..out.” | 





But this amfable “wigsh-was not gratified. 
Mrs. “Milroy would not’ allow her’ dear giri 
to risk the contamination of “Mrs. Hurst’s 
presence. “She ‘vent~down to Rose Cot- 
tage alone and asked to see the widow. 

“Pell her I heve-come on business,” she 
said, shortly, to “Mrs”Benson, ~who did not 
at. all relish ‘the message. 

“Tt’s Mrs, “Milroy, ma’am,” she explained 
to Dorothy; “she says*‘she’s come on ° busi- 
ness, “but E wouldh’tesee her’ if I--were you, 
ma’am, “she- looks 4#ke~vinegar.” 

“Dorothy *fett perplexed ~at_ the «visit, - but 
she never hesitated. 

“T will see “Mrs, “Milroy, but if Marjory 
comes in please “keep her with you, ‘Mrs. 
‘Benson, I do-not want her to see my visitor.” 

Mrs. Mihoy thought ill deeds surely pro- 
Spered, ‘when «she ~came -in~ and saw the 
widow’s white dress‘ with+its elaborate hand- 
worked embroidery, which ~must have cost 
—as .she put it later on to Jane—a pretty 
penny. 

She.did not.offer Mrs. “Hurst her’ hand, 
neither did‘ she take the chair courtcously 
indicated. .by. the young widow, .secing which 
Dorothy , quietly resumed her seat on the 
sofa, and waited for her visitor to speak. 

“T have come to tell you. you must leave 
Arden,” said..Mrs. Milroy, celdly; “your dis- 
graceful ,secret. has .been discovered, and 
unless you Jeaye the place at..once,, I shall 
make «it. my duty “to.inform. everyone of your 
antecedents.” 

Dorothy. was not in the least hysterical, 
-but, .at.that,.moment, an. ,imsane desire to 
rlaugh took,,possessicn.of .her; it was only by 
an intense,effort she. could keep back her 
Jnerriment. ; She ;did not. attempt to speak, 


| Only. bab,perfectly gill waiting for what would 


came next.” 
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‘feelings ‘beforeher perseestor, once left alone 


‘she-eriéd;-4vith~an- odd mixture of respect and 


“Do «you hear!” :epied- Mars. Milroy, angrily, 
f‘all..is, discovered. « 1, iave..written. to Mrs. 
Gartuthers, and »#he videntifies you at once 
as:oAdela ‘Langdaie,,a;girl “who was the evil 
influenee:-ef her» dpamghter’s ‘life, and who was 
expelled: from sehool..on account.of -her no- 
texious. flintations.” i 

“Nine . years. ggo,” ‘said , Mrs. . Hurst, 
gravely; “yourfergetithat,:Mrs. Milroy; it is 
as well to heve,youritale,; quite eorrect.” 


you have gone from bad to worse since, and 
that you are nothing better than a schem- 
ing adventuress:” 

“Your opinion is severe, but it is a matter | 
of complete jindifferenee to me; I came to 
Arden without your consent, and I shall not. 
leave the place until‘it suits me.” 

“Your insolence yawill not avail you. I 
shall at once publish the truth about you. 
Infatuated as -my poor ‘cousin,’ Sir Richard, 
has “been by -your “snares, he -will feel, for 
the honour of‘ his-tiame, he must give up 
your acquaintatice. ~“Tsady’ Blanche Craven, 
whose misguided-kintdness has influenced you 
to -remain here, «will confess she has been 
imposed on.” 

“Even so,” said‘ Mrs.Hurst, quietly, “this 
house ‘does not-belong efther to Lady Blanche 
or to your ‘poor cousin.’ No one can force me 
to leave “here exeept~Mrs. Benson, and I 
do not think-you~will prejudice her against 
me. ‘Meanwhile,”-and+she. drew “herself up 
with a quiet air~ofdignity, “permit me to 
remind’you'that this“is my-apartment and to 
requ st- you “to leave’ it.” 

But: bravely -as she-had-tommmanded her 


“Nine years ago, then; and I don’t doubt | 





her composure pave way, and she burst into 
a fit of-passionate--weeping, “which bad not 
ceased-when -a‘few mimites ater Mrs. Benson 
stoie-gentiy~in. 

“Now, don’t fret. your pretty self, ma’am,” 





tendemess, *the-old -eat -is-not- werth a tear 
from your bright -eyes; she made vp her 


mind to:hate yeu before ever you came, 
beeauseuyow ditook.my rooms, and, she fancied 
she wanted .’em. Do, please, cheer 4p, 
mavam. Of course, 1 can guess pretty well 
what she»said«to you,sas she came out: and 
told the same-teme. “But I’m an old women, 
mea’am; I) know adadymwhen I)see ene, and 
I shouldn’t have beenstaken invwith her pac 
of lies,-even:if I-hadn’t heard from-my’ own 
Miss Rosamond that--her poor friend Miss 
Langdale went*to Paris-and died of decline.” 

Dorothy - smiled --wistfully. 

“IT knew that Adela was ‘dead. “It avs 
because of that I ‘think I*felt so angry ut 
all the abuse Mrs. Milroy piled on her.” 

“She's a spiteful, ill-tempered old women,” 
cried Mrs. Benson, “and it’s me she’s trying 
to injure.as well as you. I don't want my 
rooms emptied of the nicest lodger T’ve ‘ever 
had, and so I told her.” 

“1am, glal you, don’t wish me to g»,” 
said Mrs. Hurst, thoughtfully, “I feel’for my 
child’s sake I-ovght not. to let myself be 
driven out of the place; it would be like 
casting. a cloud over Marjory’s future.” 

“To be sure it would,” agreed Mrs. -Ben- 
son; “but I wish with all my heart, ma/ai, 
there was a;gentleman; belonging to -you_as 
would come and give Mrs. Milroy such ;a 
talking to as. she wouldn’t forget in a hurry.” 

A knock at the-door. Mrs. Benson. never 
came .back:to ask ,Dorothy if she could. see 
‘visitors, but ushered in. Lady. Blanche Grayen, 
feeling the ‘Recter’s - wife would. jprove a 
better comforter;than :herself. . Blanche ,,vent 
straight .up to Mrs. Hurst, and put iene 
arm round her in a way that was -almovi 
motherly, despite .her youth. 

“I think Jodgings are too lonely for you, 
my dear,” she .said, igently. “I want to 
know if you will_come and: stay with me.” 

“Why, -every: respectable.‘parishioner:.wouwld 
be afraid-to .eress - your” threshold,” usaid 
Dorothy, with a shaky little laugh, “Mrs. 

















Milroy will telt you.” 

“She ‘has been telling “me something of 
the sort,” confessed Lady Blanche, “ but [ 
prefer my own judgment to hers, and so as 
soon as she had gone and f had spoken to 
my .husband, I came to you.” 

“It is very good of you.” 

“And you -will come?” 

“No; but I thank you from the bottom of 
my heart. Your kindness has taken the 
sting out of Mrs. Milroy’s tawtits.” 

“You had better come to me,” urged 
Lady Blanche, “she won’t dare to trouble 
you at the Rectory.” 

“I know; but I ain obstinate, I have.set 
my heart. on living things down. I mean 
to stay here until. Maxjory’s guardian comes 
home.” 

“Is he :married?” asked Lady Blanche, 
wondering ifsManjory’s guardian would -also 
be her :prospective step-father. 

“Oh, yes; his-owife is ithe ‘dearest. friend 
I have in the-world. . As-soon as ever they 
come home, ‘Marjory and I are to join them. 
We only - left -Afriea first because ‘the doctor 
wanted Marjie to-have a summer in Engtand 
before the -winter.” 

“And you -will live with these friends?” 

“No, we shall stay with them till we -can 
settle on a home of our own.” She blushed 
uncomfortably.as she added: “You have been 
so kind tome, Lady Blanche, I always-wanted 
you to know F was not so poor as you thought, 
but it seemed like boasting to tell you thai 
I was an heiress, and my husband left me al! 
his fortune.” 

Blanche Craven smiled. 

“Jf Arden only knew!” 

“T-don’t »want them to know,” returned 
Dorothy, “I should -nothaveteld- you only. 
I felt Iwas -deeetving :you. ' I suppose: rich 
people don’t--generally live in lodgings, but 
you see I knew nothing’ of housekeeping, and 
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I should have been miserable in a large house 
all by myself, and it seemed so natural to 
me to take rooms until my friends came home 
to advise me.” 

“Tt was the most natural thing in the 
world,” declared Lady Blanche. 

“And I can’t make out why people here 
are so bitter and suspicious.” 

“Mrs. Milroy is used to ruling the whole 


place,” said the Rector’s wife, thoughtfully, 


“you unwittingly caused her two great dis- 
appointments, and I think her prejudice 
against you arose in consequence.” 

“Two disappointments!” exclaimed Dorothy, 
“Why, I never spoke a word to her till to- 
day.” 

Nghe is not rich,” said Lady Blanche, 
gravely, “and she wanted to get these rooms 
a bargain. Then she hoped Sir Richard 
would marry one of her daughters.” 

“And won’t ne?” 

“My dear Mrs. Hurst, are you quite blind, 
don’t you know that Sir Richard Oakley has 
eyes for no one but you? My dear, do you 
think it likely that after admiring you he 
would be attracted by one of those plain, 
ordinary M sses Milroy?” 

“Sir Richard has been very kind to me,” 
said Mrs. Hurst, “I look on him as a real 
friend.” 

“Well, I am not a match-maker,” said 
Lady Blanche, smiling, “but from the night 
I saw you together at our house, I decided 
you were made for each other. Even when 
I thought you a poor woman, obliged, perhaps, 
by-and-by to earn her own living, I still 
believed you would make an ideal Lady 
Oakley.” 

“Please don’t tell him.” 

“What, that you are the most suitable 
wife he could find? My dear, he has discovered 
that much for himself. Or that you are a rich 
woman? I promise you to keep that secret, 
but, oh! how shall I enjoy Mrs. Milroy’s 
discomfiture when she finds out her 
mistake.” 

Dorothy Hurst smi'ed. It was notin huma) 
nature that she should be sorry for the woman 
who had so insulted her. Then Lady 
Blanche said “Goodbye,” and went home to 
the Rectory well satisfied with her visit. 

But Dorothy was to have one more visitor 
that evening. Quite late, when Marjory was 
in bed, there came a knock at the door, and 
the widow had just time to wonder who would 
disturb her peace at eight o’clock, when Mrs. 
Benson came in with a scared, troubled look- 
ing face. 

“Tt’s my old master, ma’am, Mr. Carru- 
thers, he begs particularly that you will see 
him.” 

“Certainly,” said Dorothy, with a little 
smile flickering about her eyes. “Ask him 
in.” 

She saw a worn, prematurely old man, about 
whose brow another finger than Time’s had 
scored deep lines. Dorothy knew at one glance 
that the father of her old schoolfellow had 
become a sorrow-stricken, disappointed man. 

“I hope you will forgive my intrusion,” 
he said, with old-fashioned courtesy. “Some- 
one from Arden wrote to my wife that a 
friend of my daughter Rosamond had settled 
here, and I qpuld not resist coming to ask 
if you could give me any tidings of my lost 
child.” 

Quick as thought Dorothy decided two 
things. Mr. Carruthers knew nothing of 
his wife’s letter to Mrs. Milroy, and whatever 
Rosamond had suffered in her home, her 
father had always loved her. 

“T was at school with your daughter,” said 
Mrs. Hurst, gravely. “Before I say another 
word, you must promise me that what I 
tell you shall be a secret between you and 
mryself. Arden people have taken up the idea 
that I am a very improper character; in fact, 
they call me a ‘dangerous widow,’ and shun 
me as though I had the plague. Mr. 





Carruthers, I am a great deal too proud to 
raise a finger to induce them to change their 
verdict. So that unless you promise never 
to repeat what I tell you, I must refuse to 
speak,” 

“My dear young lady,” said Mr. Car- 
ruthers, sadly, “it is not the first mistake 
Arden has made, and I daresay it won't 
be the last. I know the place and its bitter 
backbiting ways well. I promise you to 
keep your secret whatever it may be, and 
if only you can tell me my child is alive 
and well, an old man’s blessing will follow 
you all your days.” 

“Rosamond is well and happy,” said 
Dorothy, cheerfully; “when she left your home, 
six years ago, she was goaded nearly to 
frenzy by unkindness and injustice. ‘Your 
wife was always reproaching her with what 
she cost, and yet would not allow her to 
try to earn her own living. At last, when 
a rich, vulgar man proposed to Rosamond, 
Mrs. Carruthers tried so hard to make her 
accept him that the girl stole away like a 
thief in the dead of the night, having first 
sworn a solemn oath that nothing in the 
world would induce her to feturn to her 
father’s house, unless her stepmother made 
the first advance and promised to leave her 
free to please herself as to keeping single.” 

Mr. Carruthers bowed his head. 

“It is perfectly true, Mrs. Hurst, you 
must have heard the story from Rosamond's 
own lips, and that is six years ago?” 

“Yes, two years before that, when Rosa- 
mond and I parted, I made her promise 
that if ever things went very badly with 
her at home, she would come to me. I 
saw her last the day before my wedding, 
and she seemed so sad that I felt a time 
was coming when she would need her friends. 
I was an heiress and a spoilt child, I was 
engaged to a man who loved me dearly, 
and would have done anything on earth to 
please ame. At my request, Mr. Hurst 
placed hundred pounds to Rosamond’s 
credit at a London bank; then, when I had 
crossed the ocean, and was happily settled 
in my married home, I wrote to Rosamond, 
telling her what he had done, and urging 
her, if her stepmother’s tyranny increased, 
to use the money and come to us.” 

(Continued on page 619.) 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Thurso was much disturbed about Hester’s 
accident, and there was something in the 
atmosphere of the incident that troubled as 
well as annoyed him. Firstly, he could 
gather very little from the girl herself as 
to what had actually huppened. She merely 
said she had been frightened by a man, and 
had fainted from the fright, but she could 
give Lord Thurso no more information than 
that. 

On inquiry, he found she had lost neither 
money nor jewellery; in fact, Hester wore no 
ornaments of ary description, so robbery had 
not been added to ‘violence, while violence 
had most certainly been employed, as a 
glance at the two discoloured slender wrists 
at once made evident. The thought struck 
the young man several times that Hester 
could have given him more information on 
the matter had she chosen to do so. 

Thurso felt half annoyed with himself for 
thinking this, and yet it was impossible 
to dismiss the thought su:amarily. There 
was a constrained and a certain nervousness 
in the girl’s manner that aroused this feeling; 
but after questioning her gently Thurso saw 





that he would be showing her the greatest 
kindness by pursuing the matter no further, 
at least, not just for the moment, though 
he could not help being disappointed and 
a little hurt that Hester should not have 
been willing to confide in him absolutely, and 
trust him as a friend might be trusted. 

He stayed with her for about an hour 
when he had driven her home, and then he 
started for Sedgebrooke, and determined to 
walk the whole way. He wanted to allay 
his vague irritation, and to think out the 
whole business thoroughly by himself. 

Hester had been very gentle and very 
grateful to him; she had held his band in 
both of hers as they parted. 

“I will not try and say all I want to say, 
Dick,” she said, smiling at him faintly, while 
the loveliest touch of colour dawned in her 
cheeks as she spoke his name, prettily, 
shyly. “You must imagine my gratitude; 
words never come easy to me when I feel 
very deeply.” 

“Dear Hester! Do you suppose I need 
words from you? Do you think it could 
be ever anything but happiness to be of the 
smallest use to you? I have done nothing— 
nothing. I only wish to God I had been 
five minutes sooner, then I might have beeu 
able to protect you from tlis’ miserabic 
accident, but, as it is—” 

“As it is,” Hester finished, hurriedly, “we 
must try and forget it as quickly as possible 
I have given you my promise, I will not 
walk about alone more than is absolutely 
necessary, though I do not fear such an ex- 
perience a second time.” 

She felt herself shiver even as she spoke 
these words. A great dread had come over 
her all at once for Charles Maxwell; not so 
much for herself; though after such a 
moment as she had endured, with her nerves 
shaken and shattered, this would have been 
only natural, but for others—for Leonore— 
poor weak, helpless Leonore, and for this one 


before her—this sweet-nutured, honest, loyal- 


hearted man, whose life’s happiness and 


‘honour lay, Hester felt, with a shudder of 


conviction, in the hollow of Maxwell’s cruel, 
unscrupulous hand. 

But for this fear, how gladly would not 
Hester have opened her heart to Thurso, 
have told him all that had happened, have 
laid bare before him the nature of this dan- 
gerous and despicable man, have claimed his 
protection, both now and in the future. 

It was the remembrance of Leonore that 
put the closest seal on Hester’s lips in this 
moment. The fears for Thurso were, after 
all, but vague ones; they might prove mere 
pictures of her imagination conjured up into 
form readily by her interest in the young 
man, her knowledge of Violet’s faithless 
character, her horror of Charles Maxwell's 
influence; but in the case of Leonore her 
fears were not born of imagination, they 
were built on fact. Had not Maxwell this 
very afterncon let her see how truly founded 
these apprehensive doubts were? The system 
of cruelty had begun already. As yet, it 
merely took the form of coercion and power 
couched in its gentlest fashion. 

The reason Sir Charles. had given for 
Leonore’s non-arrival at Helmetstone, on her 
usual visit to Miss Graham and Hester, was 
one which was both comprehensible and ex- 
cusable. It certuinly was Hester’s turn to 
show some return to all the courtesy and 
attention Lady Maxwell had lavished upon 
her of late, and Sir Charles was perfectly in 
his right when he forbade his wife to con- 
tinue her visits until her friend had paid her 
the courtesy that was her due. 

Hester would have fully understood the 
man’s mind in this if even the odious part 
of their late interview had never taken place. 
Maxwell intended to show her that he was 
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not one to submit lightly to her objection 
of him, and, as it might not be possible to 
punish her directly for this hurt to hisamour- 
propre he would seek and nd such means 
most assuredly indirectly through his wife. 

An absolute terror came upun the girl 3s 
she remembered this, and whatever relief 
presented itself to her in speaking out the 
truth to Lord Thurso, such relief was at 
once vanquished by dread. If she roused 
this man’s enmity to the full, if she ranged 
herself against him and declared open war- 
fare, who knew what he might not do to 
Leonore—to that poor, helpless, hapless crea- 
ture who was so absolutely in his power. 

It was love and pity ‘for Leonore that 
made Hester silent now. The day would 
come when she was to regret that silence, 
and wish with all her eager heart that she had 
opened Thurso’s eyes most fully, and set him 
on his guard with this man whom Violet’s 
base vanity had brought so closely into his 
life. ' 

Whatever lingering desires Hester had to- 
wards this action that night after Thurso 
had gone, the next morning were set at rest 
with a letter from Leonore—a blurred, almost 
undecipherable epistle, full of lament and 
misery, because Sir Charles had decreed that 
she must go no more to Helnetstone School 
until Hester had been to see her and pay her 
a visit. Leonore wrote, of course, entreating 
Hester to come. 

“You need not stay more than ten minutes, 
only, do come, Hester, darling! You know 
I cannot live without seeing you; and, indeed, 
Sir Charles is very angry because you have 
never been, and he is very firm. If you 
don’t come, then I shall never be able to see 
you; but you will come, will you not?” 

The svulution of this painful problem was 
given Hester in an unexpeeted fashion. 

The doctor having paid his daily visit to 
Miss Grahfim, sought Hester for a few 
minutes’ conversation, the purport of which 
was that he desired the sick woman to be 
conveyed up to London as soon as possible, 
as he found reason for entertaining a hope, 
where before there had been none. 

“She is not very strong to undertake the 
journey, but the change of air, slight as it 
is, will be beneficial, and the operation had 
better be performed in town, as there one 
can ensure prompt and frequent medical atten- 
tion. Miss Trefusis, do you think you can ar- 
range to start at once—to-morrow, for in- 
stance 2?” 

Hester agreed instantly, and after the 
first excitement had worn off, she remem- 
bered another pleasurable sensation occasioned 
by this event, and her heart rose at the 
relief, 

She wrote to Leonore, telliiig her every- 
thing, and beseeching her to write frequently 
to her in London; and she wrote a few words 
to Violet declining another invitation to 
Sedgebrooke, for the reason given in this 
hurried departure. . 

_ After that, all was business, much anxiety, 
and considerable thought, and in these emo- 
tions the days went quickly, and the memory 
of that eventful meeting with Charles Max- 
well in the dusk of the winter afternoon faded 
into a mercifully vague dream. 

The necessity for action, the care and 
anxious responsibility of her invalid, together 
with the amusement and mental refreshment 
Hester derived from her first acquaintance 
with the London streets and London shops, 
kept her mind so busy that she had little 
to devote to the dark and morbid thoughts 
which always would come when the image 
of Violet or Charles Maxwell rose before her. 

Shé spent Christmas with Miss Graham in 
the cosy lodgings they occupied. The opera- 
tion had been marvellously successful, and 
in time, dnd with great care, the old mistress 





of Helmetstone School would Be able to use 
her eyes a little. The darkness of perpetual 
night was lifted from her, and her strength 
revived and grew as this hope was realised. 

It was by no means an unhappy Christmas; 
Hester felt more peaceful, more at rest with 
the world than she had ever done in her 
life as yet. Leonore’s daily letters reassured 
her as to her friend’s state. Evidently 
Charles Maxwell had relinquished all idea 
of harming or hurting the poor woman who 
was his wife. Perhaps he had accepted 
Hester’s departure as significant enough, or 
perhaps he had realised afterwards he had 
gone a step too far in that brief and memor- 
able scene. Hester could not help hoping 
for his manhood’s sake this was the case. 
She was thankful to find her fears had been 
exaggerated, and though there was definite 
pathos in poor Leonore’s letters yet there 
was nothing to cause her either alarm or 
apprehension. Rs 

From Sedgebrooke, she had no news at all, 
and it was not until a fortnight after Christ- 
mas that she read in the “Morning Post” 
news of the Dowager Lady Thurso’s death, 
and the account of her funeral in Scotland, 
where, of course, her son had gone to attend 
this sad event. 

Hester’s tender heart was touched with 
pity. This news explained Lady Alice 
Carne’s silence, too, for if was some days 
since she had heard from Thurso’s sister. 
She sat down immediately, and wrote them 
both a few words eloquent of her fegret and 
sympathy in their Ioss. She felf, without 
words, that his mother’s death would be 
& grave blow to the Earl, mofe especially 
after recent events. Lady Thurso’s antago- 
nism to his marriage was, Hester find speedily 
seen, a permanent cloud on Thurso’s happi- 
ness, Now, this death coming, without 
chance of reconciliation or peace, must 
darken that cloud considerably. 

A day or two after despatching these 
letters, Hester yielded to Miss Grabami's 
earnest entreaties, and went out for dn after- 
noon’s shopping. It was a glorious bright 
day, more like June than January, and the 
girl felt her senses unconsciously exhilarated, 
and a vague sort of happiness Dorn of her 
youth, and the presence of the sunshine made 
itself felt within her veins. She was quite 
ignorant of the amount of attention she at- 
tracted. She was very plainly dressed in 
black, and she wore, at Miss Graham’s wish, 
a close veil, but her proud air, and the 
glimpse of the lovely, interesting face behind 
the veil, occasioned most eyes f) rest on 
her, to look away, maybe, and then to look 
again. The flower shops in London were 
revelations of beauty to Hester; she was en- 
tranced by the masses of gorgeous colouring 
by the artistic arrangement, by the freshness 
and fragrance of their contents. She always 
returned with a handful of flowers, find now, 
after having fulfilled several commissions for 
Miss Graham, she wended her way to & par 
ticular shop in Piceadilly, where she had 
already established herself as a customer, 
who was deemed beautiful and charming in 
every sense of the word. She was soon 
intent on sorting out some exquisite blossoms, 
and therefore had no knowledge that a young 
man had entered the shop immediately after 
her, and, while giving some orJers at random, 
was scrutinizing her graceful figure, listen- 
ing to her low sweet voice, and fastening 
his eyes on the beautiful face, that was seen 
quite clearly now, as Hester had flung back 
her thick veil. 

“I can’t be mistaken; it is the lying image 
of the picture! I wonder if I dare speak! 
How beautiful she is! Will she forgive me! 
it is confoundedly impertinert, but—” 

Mr. Crossley left the corner of the shop 
very hurriedly. Hester was jast going 





away, carrying her flowers with a tender 
delight in her heart. She started as some- 
one spoke her name. 

“T ask you a thousand pardons; but—but 
have I not the honour of addressing Miss 
Trefusis—Miss Hester Trefusis?” 

Hester’s brows contracted a little, but a 
glance at the blushing, boyish face befors 
her made them smooth again. 

She bent her beautiful head. 

“That is my name!” she Said, and she 
waited for further enlightenment. 

Oh! 1 was certain. I knew I could not 
make a mistake, you are so exactly like—Ii 
mean—I must explain. I—I have had the 
pleasure of hearing a great deal about you, 
Miss Trefusis, and of seeing your picture. 
I have just come from Scotland; I am a great 
friend of Allie’s—of Lady Alice Carne—I 
mean, and my name is  Crossley—Bill 
Crossley.” 

Hester’s face grew eloquent with pleasure; 


| she put out her small hand readily. 


“Ah! then, I am indeed glad you spoke 
to me, Mr. Crossley. You can give me news 
of Lady Alice. Is she well? I fear she 
must be very sad!” 

“Oh, she is, of course, no end cut up, you 
know,” Mr. Crossley answered, now restored 
to his usual self, only a little more elated at 
this most delightful episode “Poor old Lady 
Thurso was always shaky. but no one 
imagined she would go off so suddenly. Are 
you driving, Miss Trefusis? Shall I put— 
Oh, you are walking! and I may come with 
you. Oh, you are too kind.” 

Mr. Crossley was indeed more than pleased 
to be the escort of this rarely beautiful 
woman. ‘Hester, quite unconscious of his 
admiration or of anything unorthodox in 
permitting him to accompany her, only too 
pleased to come as it were in closer contact 
with Alice Carne, smiled at his boyish eager- 
ness and they left the shop together, Mr. 
Crossley delightfully oblivious to the rest 
of the orders he was giving so profusely 
before he had ventured to address Hester. 

They talked of Lady Alice, and Hester 
heard the latest news from the young man. 

“Alice will travel up to town to-morrow, 
with Thurso, so you will meet her _ now, 
almcst immediately.” 

Hester’s face grew radiant at the thought. 

“I long to see her,” she said, “even 
though I feel already as if I had known 
her all my life. She is very, very sweet, 
I am sure.” 

“Alice is a brick!” Mr. Crossley declared, 
emphatically, “The dearest and best girl in 
all the world. You will grow fond of her 
at once, Miss Trefusis, while as for her— 
well”-—with a glance at Hester’s unconscious 
beauty—“ Allie will adore you. Poor little 
Allie, I am so glad she will have such a 
friend as you, Miss Trefusis, and I do hope 
now she will have some fun and sunshine in 
her life, now, like other girls have, and like 
she ought to have. Poor Lady Thurso was 
always so strict; she was a good woman, but 
so cold, so stern; she used to frighten me out 
of my life!” Mr. Crossley observed, quite 
naively. 

Hester smiled, and then the smile died 
away from her eyes and lips. 

They were walking down Piccadilly now, 
and coming towards them with other traffic 
was a smart open carriage, the servants in 
mourning livery, drawn by magnificent horses, 
and carrying a mistress garbed in mourning 
also. A laughing babyish creature, with 
soft tangled yellow curls flying loosely from 
under her dainty bonnet, and an air of 
extreme youth surrounding her whole per- 
son. It was Violet. Impvssible not to re- 
cognise her in an instant, and equally im- 
possible not to recognise the man who sat 
beside her in her carriage; the dark, hand- 
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some, foreign-looking man, who was bending 
towards her, and evidently enjoying her 
jaughter and her sallies. 

Hester’s heart contracted at the sight, and 
a hot rush: of: blood involuntarily coloured 
her cheek. Somehow, immersed as she was 
in the world of! society, she felt in an in- 
definite, yet certain way, that Violet’s ap- 


pearance, beautiful as it was, struck a jarring | 


note. It was bizarre—voyante—unrefined. 
The immaculate neatness of Sir, Charles Max- 
well’s attire augmented this effect, and the 
sombre and perfect: setting, of the carriage 
inereased it more. It was not this feeling, 
however, that sent the quick pain through 
‘Hester’s heart. The sight of these two to- 
wether, evidently on the most friendiy terms, 
was full of significance to her. 
ail her old vague fears and doubts were re- 
vived; she seemed to feel that the trouble 
she had feared in the beginning was indeed 
‘bout to come, that. the mistake Thurso. had 
made in his hasty marriage was about to be 
thrust before him in the. most humiliating 
and sorrowful way. 

The carriage rolled by. Violet’s head was 
turned away, she therefore: did not cateh 
sight of that tall, graceful: girl’s figure cn 


| 


In an instant | 


Maxwell’s face, the smiling.-lips. and. the cold 


searching eyes. which -had looked into hers | 


with an expression of: triumph, giving out, as 
it were, a challenge from -the evilness and 
power that lived in their dark depths. 

The memory of ‘his horrible words and 
conduct to herself that. bye-gone afternoon 
revived to swell her fears. and hatred of this 
foe, for he undeubtediy would. be relentless, 
cruel, unscrupulous, and. mereiless, and to 
bring in quick suceession before. her the 
visions of possible. pain, trouble, and dis- 
grace, which his hand. was capable of deal- 
ing to those who stood-neavest and dearest 
to the girl’s warm, loving. heart, 

In Violet alone. she must, have always 
seen. certain sorrow. for Thurso, but with 
Violet’ under the influence of-) Charles. Max- 


| well it seemed to her as: though: her. imagi- 
| nation were powerless, to sketeh . out. the 
disasters and: dishonours.. likely to:.come. to 


the pavement, but Hester had: met Maxwell's | 
quick gaze, and though she» made neither | 
movement nor sigh of recognition, she knew | 


that he knew she had seen him. 


Mr. Orossley broke: off in a’ speech. to | 


remark on ‘the carriage and its occupants. 

“By Jove! what a pretty woman. iI wonder 
how Lady Maxwell likes that. Poor thing, 
she is awfully ugly—frightfully rich, of course, 
but a perfect monster, Miss Trefusis—a 
most—” 

Hester interrupted him gently—firmly. 

“Lady Maxwell is not beautiful, but she 
is my friend, and she is beautiful in my eyes. 
She has a heart of gold. 

Mr. Urossley hastened to say something 
pretty and. apologetical; he felt a little de- 
pressed, for Miss Trefusis manner had 
changed all at once. 
viedly and coldly. 

Hester became aware of this. herself an 
instant later, and. she smiled on him again, 
but the pleasure, the vague joy of the day, 
had died out for her altogether. 

“YT think, after all, I will not walk any 
more, Mr. Crossley,” she said, and she put 
nll her charm into her yoiee now. “I pro- 
mised to be home early. I will take one-of 
those wonderful hansoms; I never feel quite 
safe in one, but I shall get used to them in 
time. This is my. first experience of your 
big London, I shall get courageous and in- 
different, too, no doubt, by-and-bye.” 

She gave him: her hand and: another 
smile, and inflamed Mr, Crossley’s most in- 
flammable heart still more. 

“You will let me come and. call upon 
you?” he asked, eagerly, as- he hailed the 
imartest hansom he could see. 

And Hester answered “Yes,” and told 
hhim the address. 

“I shall hope most certainly to meet Lady 
Alice now,” she said, “and -perhaps you will 
come with her.” 

She smiled faintly as she drove away, but 
her face grew grave and sad as she was alone. 
She had received almost a shock in seeing 
those two together, 
nite cause to go upon, she felt it was a sign 
that boded no good to Violet’s husband, or 
t» poor Leonore. 

She was very quiet‘as she sat with Miss 
Graham that evening. She put her flowers 
in water, for once without realising or en- 
joying their benuty, and she spoke of her 
ineeting with Mr. Crossley with none of the 


Without having any defi- | 


She had.spoken hur- | 


the man whom she knew this night. was dearer 
to her than life itsel#.. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


It was three days later’-when Hester and 
Alice Carne met. Thurso’s sister’ had ‘in- 
deed fldwn off to the-lodgingsin Kensington 
immediately she ‘arrived in London; and the 
two girls met as though they had been parted 
by a long, long ‘absenee, rather then that 
they saw each other for’ the’ first’ time. 
Hester found ‘her’ very heart ‘of hearts going 
out to Lady Alice. . 

She was so like her brother, yet ‘of course 
she lacked those qualities ‘that endeared and 
raised the young man so immeasurabby above 
others. Alice Oarne was weak, and young, 


and excitable, yet:there was ‘a tone of Thurso’s | 


voice in her voice, andia look of ‘his eyes in 
her eyes, and it gave Hesterva great delight 
to wrap her arms about the: pretty; delicate- 
looking girl, and hold her to: her heart. 
Hester: heard with mingled: pleasure and 
regret that Lady: Alice -was» going: to make 


her home with. Lord and: Lady: Thurso. ° 


She was pleased, for she thouglit’ the presence 
of the girl, and-her-sweet-influence, | might 


work a good effeot- on Violet; and«she was. | 


sorry, for she knew, .even-as. she. thought 
this, how- now very. faint. was:the. chance of 


Violet deriving any..good. from.-anybody, and: 


that. Allie could. not-fail to- recognise . this 
before long. There was,. however, the re- 
membrance of Thurso’s. happiness-in having. 
his favourite sister constantly; with shim, and 
in this pleasant thought Hester tried to push 
aside the others. 

The two girls sat and talked, and in an 
hour Hester might be said.to have laid before 
her. the full and complete. story of- Altice 
Carne’s simple life, Hester spoke litle, 


| she listened; and they sat- with their hands 


‘amusement that would have come hai her | 


mind been less pre-occupied. 


Her brain was | 


haunted all the time by the memory of ! 


locked, as though, the.-contact gave them 
infinite happiness. 

Lady Alice was outspokén in her admiration 
of her newty-met* friend. 

“Billy said I should jrorship you. He said 
you were beautiful; beautiful, Héster, and so 
you are; only no words’ of Billy’s or anyone’s 
could possibly’ do you justice.” ' 

Hester had to silence the pretty speaker. 

“Love me,” she‘‘said, in her grave voice 
that carried music ‘in its every ‘note; “Love 
me, Allie, dear; don’t worship“me?” 

“But you~have ‘so many 'to-love ‘you, have 
you not?” Alfie. asked, half jealously. 

“Since my father's death I have beert alone. 
Your dear unels was-with me for a little’ while 
—and oh, Allie! I loved him dearly=-then'came 
my meeting with: Miss Graham and poor 
Leonore. There, except fora few’ village 
people, are my’ only friends.” 

“But Dick, Hester? Dick is your friend, is 
he not?’ Oh! I arm sure he would be: dread- 
fully hurt if he thought you left him out” 














Hester smiled faintly, and changed the 
conversation, She was. waiting te hear Lady 
Alice speak of her. brother’s wife; she half 
expected to hear some warm, glowing words 
of admiration for Violet’s. sunny. beauty; but 
Allie -was strangely silent on this. point, and 
talked ‘of everything except of Lady ‘Thurso. 

As she rose to go at last she paused, how- 
ever, before the fire, 

“Hester,” she said, hurriedly, wistfully, 
“why, oh! why, did not Dick marry you? I 
know I ought not to say such a thing,” she 
went. on quickly, so that Hester had“no time 
to make a reply, even if she had felt’ equal 
to do so, “but somehow I feet I cam ‘speak 
to you as to myself; you will not misunder- 
stand me, and you wiil sympathise with me. 
Hestér,” Lady Alice’ said, after a- little pause, 
“I am‘so disappointed in Dick’s' wife,'so’dis- 
appointed. Of course, I knew’ shke“conld not 
bean angel; 98 he caied her in the beginning, 
but I thought she would be sometifiag’ quite 
different to what she is.” 

Hester was silent a minute longer, then 
spoke hurriedly. 

“Violet is a little difficult ‘to: understand; 
she has been spoilt always, Yow must not 
judge -too hastily, dear, Wait, -and—” 

Lady Alice shook her head. . 

“Alas!” she.,said; sorrowfully;'.yet firmly, 
“alas! Hester, I feel that: waiting and-further 
knowledge ‘will. not make my! opinions better. 
I amt not very clever, as: yous wilh lsoon/-find 
out, but——” 

Lady Alice drew on her sealskin-coatrslowly, 
and then she! finished quietly: “Bab I-do not 
think -it requires a very clever-persom.to: see 
one thing certain about Violet, :and'that) one 
thing is that: whatever motive she, had for 
beeoming: Dick's -wife;.that motive-did ) not 
rise from. love. She. does: not--love« him, 
Hester. Oh! is it not.sad! To me.it-is..terrible 
to realize, for ‘Dick. has. suffered..such pain, 


and. is: suffering :still: more at. the-recollection - 


of our. poor mother’s anger at ‘his..marriage; 
and» to realize. that. she. actually , died». un- 
forgiving, and unrelenting;. and that - Dick 
and she were separated absolutely,.for such a 
cause!” The-girl paused an instant. “Such 
an unworthy cause,” she said,.in a low 
voice, 

Hester was powerless to: speak. . There-was- 
such convincing truth in :the- girl’s words, in 
her manner. She was extremely surprised 
that. Violet should have been sz readily. un- 
derstood by this simple, unworldly. nature; 
and a-sudden contraction came at her heart 
as she listened to Allie speaking, for here was 
the first. confirmation of her. worst fears, for 
most assuredly ,Violet must. have’ shown her- 
self in a very bad light, must have dropped 
her mask, and, acting. under *thé insidious 
influence of Charles Maxwell must’ have said 
or done something that had startled and 
shocked her yo" sister-in-law in’ the “very 
first: moment o. iiceting with’ hery Tis was 
a certainty, for otherwise Alice’ Catnt: would 
have ‘been won over by Violet’S latighing 
beauty, and ‘babyish, pretty manner; as~ all 
others were won; it was not’ any”great’ gift 


| of discernment that enabled the ‘girl to read 
| her brother’s wife so quickly’ and’ so’ truth- 


fully!’ Had ‘Violet played her uswat réle she 
would have imposed on AHié with-ever greater 
ease than on most people. , She nmust have 
‘been touched by some reckless spirit’ to ‘have 
shocked’ and hurt’ this giM'-as» she’ un- 


,doubtedly had done: 


“T always hada’ vague’ fear: a» vague 
\doubt,” Lady Altice sail,.after ‘a Jong pause, 
“and when I read poor uncle George's’ letter 
this’ feeling deepened, for’ the thoughtewould 
come if Violet hadi been! worthy oft friemdiship 
and regard would he nob have» bequeathed 
her to m@ as he bequeathéd-yow? Someday. 
'Hester, you shall see the sweet wordsthe wrote 
of you, you shall know how dear‘you were to 
him. I was grieved atthe time that he 
made no mention of Violet, since* she is my 
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brother’s wife, but I understand his silence 
now quite clearly.” 

“ Allie, dear,” Hester spoke quickly, “Allie, 
dear, although he may have said nothing 
of Violet, believe me, your uncle had no feeling 
against ber. Perhaps he did not’ commend 
her to you because he knew she was richer 
than I am; he knew her mother adored her, 
that she had many friends, and that I—~-” 

Hester paused an instant, and then put out 
hér hands and drew Allie towards her» 

“Deary” she said, gravely,. gently. “youu 
must let’me- say some word#s-youmare~very 
young; and dissimulation. is *hard< to’ youp 
you aré Lik®sall\:young» people, toop you: are 
impetieasyyou™ jump’ to conclusions :quiékly. 
Somethiige hasshappened—I do not: seek to 
iknowe whate-yow are bitterly: disappohited, | 
but youvmust* not judge altogether bys first: 


impressiéxsy you™must ‘try and find: good; not} final parting 


bad; you«musb-controel your own:feelings; and, 
aboverallg:in this matter: —_ must think of 
your brother 

Alics+ Carne flung hém arms round the 
speakers= necks: 

“Yorare an angel? I love you; I love you! 

‘od hagetaken away my poor mother, but: He 
has givyam me-you. Oh! I am grateful to Him!. 
I will dévas*you' say, Hester; I will not think 
foolishly, and-wish things could be that can 
never be; I will try and hope and see as 
you tell me to do, and perhaps it will be 
happier, by-and-bye; only you understand, 
Hester, don’t you? It has been a great dis- 
appointment to me,” 

“Yes, I understand,” Hester said, gently; 
and after that Alice Carne left her, and 
she sat down and gazed into the glowing heart 
of the fire, and her thoughts were heavy and 
sorrowful enough, for, despite her cheery, 
comforting. words to Allie, the future of 
Thurso’s married life looked grey and gloomy 
enough to crowd out all hope or sense of 
happiness for him. 

* *. o a 

Lady Thurso was enjoying’ her stay in 
town exceedingly; of course’ her pleasure was 
not allowed full vent. ‘The death of her 
husband’s mother entailed’ heavy mourning, 
not’ only in~ her’ dress, but’ in« her social 
amusements. Violet was~ peevishly annoyed 
at the fact that ‘there could be no’ theatres, 
no dinners, no supper parties, and, indeed, 
no chances, save driving constantly through 
the sfreéts, of showing herself; and attracting~ 
attention to her beauty. She grumbled; too, 
at. being compeliéd’ to’ wear black, for 
Violet was quite conscious that her pectiliarty 
fair, babyish style was not shown to its best 
advantage in this strong contrast. Also ‘she 
was soon made aware of*the fact that beauty 
such’ as hers lacked ‘some indéfinable touch, 
something’ which she had ‘not, and never 
would * have. Lady Alice’ Carne, strictly 
speaking, could’ not compare with her ‘sister- 
inlaw for an instant’in the sense of being 
considered beantiful; beside Violet’s~ vivid’ 
colouring’ Alfie grew pale’ and almost ‘insipid; 
beside that perpetual laughing manner she was 
dull and’ stupid.’ Yet, when the’ two” girts 
sat side’ by side~ in the carriage, rolling’ 
smoothly through the crowded streets, Violet 
was furidusly jealous*.of her husband’s sister. 
She was conscious of the’ sweet dignity and | 
refinement ‘of ‘thé’ other girl, in her simple, | 
severe black, and she was quick to see that 
the bold stares..of. admiration her yellow 
hair and startling complexion aroused, were 
never directed to’ Lady’ Alice, who inspired 
instead a sort of reverent respect, and who 
bore herself like some» gentle prineess of 
another world’ and anothér calibre to that 
of her companion. 

Without exchanging any’ words, Violet 
knew, too, that Lady Alice neither liked 
nor admired her method ’of dress: Although 
confined to black, Violet managed to create 
original and showy toilettes, and each day 
appeared in some new and unconventional | 











headgear; perhaps 2 big hat weighed down with 
teatuers, Like tue subject of some»historicai 
picture oné time, and at ‘anethersa bonnet 
composed of a jet butterfly perehed ami< 
the soft golden curls, and-féstened on.securely 
with diamond pins. Viet: cvuld not refrain 
from wearing a considera#éamount of jewellery 
ins the day-time, and sh@eseemed ito be a 
fid@#h of colour and light assshédreve swiftly 
we attracting every eye; ascof' course was 
her ‘ambition and | intention=te do. 
Shte-wasemost bitterly: disappointed at: not 


‘beings alowed to attend: a drawing-room; .as 

hadebéen first arrangedi’ Skhé« tried to: make 

‘Thtrso: e\ this: pohit, but thé young:man 
was firm: . was gentle with'her, and sorry 

for» her , but? he» would! not} 
give. way, : 


place» while yet there: was soreness: and mis- 
understanding in theis heartsy enhanced his~ 
sorrow,” and‘ plunged hiti< into» morbids 
thoughtsof perpetualiregret. Hes keptthis’ 
sorrow’to himself, however, he realizedoniy+ 
too: bitterly that ‘in. this—as, indeed)i in mest 

coulk#!not go to Violet for sym+: 
pathyy and: he»would not go to Allie» Ifthe: 
ever spok® out! his-real feelings it was» to 
Hesterm’on: the raré occasions that they met. 
If he»could have consulted his own wishes 
entirely he would have gone down imme- 
diatelyrto the country, but in this he was 
not all/weé to be master; Violet had managed 
to establish herself in the town house during 
his absence in Scotland; had brought up 
servants and carriages, and took it quite as 
a matter of course they would all remain in 
London for some time. As he was only too 
glad to let his young wife have what pleasure 
she could, and as he felt a little relaxation 
and mental refreshment would be good for 
his sister, Lord Thurso agreed to Violet’s 
arrangements; but it was soon evident, both 
to Alice and to Hester, that ‘he was far from 
being happy or benefitted himself ‘by this ‘state 
of ‘affairs. 

And all this time Leonore was’ alone in the 
gorgeously decorated little house near Sedge- 
brooke; she wrote a daily letter to Hester, 
and she made no complaint, but* her very 
silence: was ominous to her ‘friend’s anxious 
and sympathetic mind; and° the thought~ of 
Leonore brought ‘always new pain: 

It was very rarely that’ Héster went to 
the Thurso’s house; she’ called ‘once or twice, 
as in. duty bound, but had escaped ° seeifi¢ 
Vidlet, as the hour she seltectéd’for “her visit’ 
was always one that found Lady ‘Thirso out: 
When’ an’ invitation came‘ to diriner, there- 
fore, she felt) she ‘must’not refuse; and Miss 


> 





Graham; unknowing: and’ unsuspecting all 
the many troubles that’ weighed down the 
girl’s spirit; was overjoyed’ she should’ have 
some amusement. 

“Now you have made me well,” the gentle 
sick woman’ said,’ with a gratitude in her 
voice and heart that could never be meastiréd 
or- spokén outright, “I must take care of 
you. I have not forgotten Mr. Chetwynde’s 
remark thé other day. Remember, T cannot’ 
seé you myself, my dear, but*I ‘see you' through 
my friend’s eyes.” 

“Did you ever see me with a colour?” 
Hester asked, lightly, “I was always a pasty- 
faced, sallow individual. Mr. Chetwynde does 
not know’ me; if he imagines my pale cheeks 
mean illness, he is mtich mistaken.” 

Miss Graham caressed the speaker’s hand 
fondly. 

“You know that he is very cross with you, | 
Hester?” 

Hester laughed, not in the least dismayed. 

“Because I will not meet nry father’s people. 

“Yes, 1 know,” she answered. 

Miss Graham was silent a moment. | 

“Hester,” she said, after that pause, “I 
think you should do as he says. Mr. Chet- 
wynde is sincerely attached to you, and he | 


thinks only of your interest. Think, dear. 
You are young, and you cannot always live 
this life, even—even if you elect to remain 
on with me. I shall not——” 

The speaker’s voice failed. 

“Now, Gramey,” Hester said, using the pet 
name she had invented for her old governess, 
“I will allow none of that, and if you are 
very good I will give you a promise. If my 
father’s people like to humble themselves 
and go on their knees to me; right down on 
their knees, I may permit myself to recognise 
them; only ‘I my,’ you understand, not ‘I 
will’ for certain; J am: so-grand and proud, 
you see; and now I must*go and dress; or 
I ‘shall be late.” 

Hester's instinet was to dona black gown, 


out of respeet to Thurso’s andsAllie’s feelings, 


but: am undefinablé fear of provoking somé 
‘comment perhaps: a sneer—from Violet’ if 
Sapunyhinen un her change -her'mind. She 

stworgowns since she had 
bees in townj—Mc Chetwynde having re- 
‘ceived instructions from Mr--Ménro: Campbell 
atte time sheleft Sedgebrooke Park, to pay 
over ditect’ to» Miss Trefusis- in» future the 
money shecittherited fromeher father, Hester 
found herself mistress» of an income that 
was ample for her present requirements; and 
she selectedinow one made of a dull, white 


| cloth, a material that fell in classic and grace- 


ful folds about her tall, proud figure, and 
was relieved here and there by a touch of 
gold embroidery that gave it an Oriental and 
certainly an artistic air, 

Having no jewels, Hester could wear none, 
but she bound her dark hair into a sort of 
coronet, and her lovely throat looked more 
lovely in its simple, unadorned, cream-white 
softness, rising like the stem of a flower from 
the splendid neck and shoulders. 

“You cannot see me, Gramey. Such a 
pity, for I assure you I am beautiful,” she 
said, laughingly, when she was 
fully arrayed; and then, having settled 
her invalid comfortably, and’ pldced” every- 
thing’ she required close to her’ hand, and 
commended her to the care of the maid; with 
lots of instructions, Héster stepped: into’ the 
carriage that hadbeen sent for her by Thtarso’s 
orders, and was driven away. 

‘A. small‘ crowd, of’so it seemed to Hester, 
was gathered in the brilliantly lit drawing- 
room when she arrived; she felt a littlé shy 
as’ most eyes were turned “upon her, but’ as 
Allié’ran to gréet ‘her she was herself’ again, 
and quite equal to bearing the semi rude, semi 
familiar’ way in which Vibiet’ welcomed” her. 
Viblet had never indtil¢ed in a second ‘attempt 
at effusive affection with’ her ‘step-sister after 
the failure that had ‘attended her’ efforts in 
that’ direction that summer evening on‘the 
lawn at Hetmetstone school; she had thought it 
wiser to desist’ in future: Now she’ always 


| met Hester in a cool fashion; bat: one’ that 


conveyed, or’ was intended to do so; the 
idea to‘onlookers that there existed an’ ab- 
solutely good understanding between herself 
and her regaildoking step-sister. 

Though’ she hated’ Hester~ she’ iniew: the 
value ‘of keepirig’ friends with’ hér- : 

Mr. Crossity, of ‘course; rusli¢d to’ MissTre- 
fusis’s sie. They had ‘become great’friends, 
and ‘Billy was’ never ~ tired ‘of raving’ abont 
Hester’s beauty. He declared he was madty 
in love, really madly in love: this‘ time, and 


Lady Alice. always applauded his’ madness, 
albeit® her pretty lips would tremble a : little 


as she did so. 
As for Hester, she regarded Mr. Orossley 


as’ a baby, and told him: so in plain’ words. 
Ske could not be blirid or deaf to his admira~ 
tion; for he was never tired of-expresaing it. 
but she was only amused by it, and nd ‘ste 
liked him very much, and knew that both 
Thurso and Allie liked him too, she permitted 
him to count himself her ‘friend. 


As yet Héster had not even guéssed’at the 


secret Allie hid away in her heart; when she 
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AS MR, CROSSLEY AND HESTER WERE WALKING DOWN PICCADILLY, A SMART, OPEN CARRIAGE PASSED THEM, 


did she changed her tactics with regard to 
Mr. Crossley, but now he was blessed by her 
smiles and basked in them with joy and en- 
thusiastic gratitude. 

“You are divine!—you—I can’t say what 


you are!” he said, now, gazing adoringly | 


on the girl’s beauty, on her delicate oval face, 
on her splendid figure, into her magnificent 
eyes. . 

“Please don’t try,” Hester said, and she 
could not help blushing, she was, after all, 
very young, and this admiration was startling 
to her. 

She turned with pleasure to speak to Lord 
Thurso, and then she felt herself grow sud- 
denly cold, as Sir Charles Maxwell sauntered 
up to her and bowed low before her, 

“Is not Miss Trefusis going to deign to 
remember me?” he said, in a laughing way. 

Hester merely bowed her head in response, 
but her eyes flashed one look at him, and, 
base as he was, he winced at all that look 
conveyed. Fortunately Billy Crossley hovered 
near. 

“I am to take you in to dinner; isn’t it 
jolly? I call it heavenly,” the young man 
was declaiming, in a loud whisper, “and after- 
wards I want to introduce you to.my mother. 
She is a dear old thing, and she wants to 
know you, she has heard so much of you from 
me.” 

Sir Charles Maxwell laughed softly. 

“You are very young, my Billy,” he said 
letting his eyes drink their fill of Hester's 
loveliness, and noting with jealous passion 
how her face softened and beautified as she 
spoke to Thurso, just as it grew cold and hard 
when she heard his voice, “deliciously young, 
my Billy.” 

Mr. Crossley resented this remark. 

“Well, we can’t all be old like you, Max- 
well,” he made retort; and then, with a little 
malice: “How is Lady Maxwell? Are we not 
to have the pleasure of seeing her here this 


evening? If you don’t produce your wife soon 
we shall believe she is a myth, and that you 
are not married at all, Maxwell. It is not 
fair to the women, remembering how dangerous 
you are to their peace of mind.” 

And without waiting for a reply Mr. Cross- 
ley sauntered away, delighted with himself. 

“Scored off him that time!” the boy said 


| to himself, “Can’t stand Maxwell at any price. 





What the deuce does he mean by calling 
me Billy. Like his d——d impudence! And 
how dare he stand and stare at Hester like 
that. I am sure she hates him. She grew 
quite different when he came up. I wonder 
why Dick let’s him come to the house so 
often. They are not the sort of men to hit 
it off at all; he’s a bad lot, is Maxwell, and 
I should not mind telling him so straight out 
if he would like to have the information!” 

Thurso had been called away as Mr. 
Crossley sauntered off, and Maxwell and Hes- 
ter were alone. ‘ 

The girl spoke hurriedly, interrupting him 
swiftly. 

“Circumstances demand that I must be 
brought into contact with you,” she said, in 
& cold voice that was eloquent with her disgust 
and scorn of him. “that I must be subject 
to the indignity of recognising your presence, 
but do not dare to trespass too far. [f I 
permit so much be assured it is not out of 
any consideration to such a coward and wicked 
man as you have proved yourself to be. I 
can stand much for the sake of my friends, 
but I cannot stand everything.» From now 
henceforth I refuse to exchange a word with 
you; if you persist in insulting me I shall have 
no alternative but to expose you for what 
you are, and let the whole world know you 
for the despicable cur that you have proved 
yourself to be!” 

The words rushed hotly, almost uncon- 
sciously, from her lips. Hester thrilled with 
the passion of her anger and horror of this 





man who stood before her with an insolent 
smile‘on his handsome face, ignoring so easily 
that episode of the past that was a disgrace 
to his or any manhood to remember. 

“You speak rashly, Hester,” he answered 
her cooly, never taking his eyes from her 
agitated, yet always beautiful, face; per- 
fectly conscious meanwhile that Violet in the 
distance was almost wild with jealousy at 
this brief colloqifty with the woman she hated 
and feared; “better weigh your words. ‘You 
may repent them by-and-bye. I can be a 
good friend, and I can be a dangerous enemy, 
remember!” 

“Oh!” she turned from him swiftly, “I 
know all you wish to convey in that word. 
Misery and sorrow for those who are dear to 
me, revenge on me for a wrong [ have never 
done, but I will make no terms with you; 
I should dishonour myself in so doing. . Do 
your worst! I despise you, and I defy you.” 

She turned from him abruptly, and went 
towards Allie, who was coming to her at this 
moment, and the interview was ended. . 

A little later, as she sat listening in a dim 
way to Billy’s chatter at the dinner-table, 
Hester awoke with a shudder to the import of 
her words. She had cast prudence to the 
winds, she had defied him. ‘What, what 
would be the result of this defiance? 

Her heart grew cold within her. 

(To be continued.) 








BANANAS are always cut green—never 
allowed to ripen on the trees. This is the 
one tropical fruit that we in this country 
get in exactly the same condition as the 
West Indian planter gets it. As a banana 
tastes here, so it tastes in Jamaica, in Cuba, 
in Costa Rica, wherever it is grown. But 
in those countries white people will not eat 
the large varieties; they prefer the small fig 
banana, which has a more delicate flavour. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A LITTLE REBEL. 

“Claude, is anything wrong?” said Lady 
Alice, in the drawing-room, that evening. 

Edith had been singing, and was still 
at the piano, turning over music to see what 
she wanted, and Lascelles had gone for a 
minute to fhe window, quite unconscious that 
his mother was watching him. He turned 
his head at the question and smiled. 

“Anything wrong? No, mother; why do 
you ask? I talked all through dinner, and 
I’ve sung to order since.” 

“Oh, yes,” in an unsatisfied tone; then 
with a change to amusement: “A man may 
do both these things, and yet there be some- 
thing less than snooth. Was that a put- 
off?” 

“Really, mother, there is nothing the 
matter, unless I am vexed at your flirtation 
to-day with Stevens,” said Lascelles, laughing. 
* He sat down by her, and she smiled, while 
Edith, away at the piano, began singing a 
German Jied. Lascelles laid his hand on Lady 
Alice’s arm to stop her speaking, and both 
listened till the song was finished; he, in a 
breathless sort of way, biting his lip hard, 
but there were still no lights, and _ the 
darkness was deepening. Then he said, drop- 
ping his hand: 

“That child’s voice affects one so stangely. 
What is it? It is like a boy’s, and yet it 
has tones in it all its own.” 

He got up before his mother could answer 
and went over to the piano. He couldn’t 
bear Edith’s voice to-night; he had an od 
strained feeling that must give way if it 
were tried too far—a something he barely 
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SAID LASCELLES, FIERCELY, AS HE HALF CARRIED JUANITA TO A CHAIR, 


a very little. The girl haif laid her heal 
baek as she felt his hands on her shoulders. 

“What is it, Claude? am I to stop sing- 
ing?” she said. “You know that lied—did 
you like it?” 

“T shall make you sing it another 
time. Now, you have done enough; you will 
be tired, and I am going to rirg for lights,” 
said Lascelles, bending down and drawing 
the hair from her forehead; but he lifted 
himself directly. He was a fool to-night, 
he couldn’t bear anything. If the evening 
were only over! 

It was‘over soon; but to him how long it 
was! Lady Alice always went to bed about 
eleven, and Edith was too young to be late. 
So, when the good-nights had been said, 
and Lascelles had borne as best he might 
Edith’s rather wistful look at him as he kissed 
her, he was free to smoke his cigarette in 
the garden, or smoking-room, whichever he 
chose. Because he was in a turmoil and un- 
happy, he chose the garden. Who does not 
make such choice in a similar mood? 

He did not battle to-night—simply recog- 
nised facts in a kind of despair. He had 
only to endure—without a whisper of com- 
fort from even his mother’s lips. He had 
known himself days ago, but the knowledge 
had come in another aspect from this of to- 
night. All it involved, all its hopelessness, 
its misery, had been pressed in on his soul 
by that meeting of the morning; all the past 
had come surging back, its wounds burning 
as if but yesterday inflicted, its miserable 
details photographed anew in his memory. 
Before him lay the hourly torture of conceal- 
ment, not onky from an unconscious child, 
but from his mother’s keener eyes. The task 
looked so stupendous that he quailed befor« 
it—knowing all the while that he was un 
strung, and to-morrow he would be cooler 





held in check, but the check would snap at | 





and mwre able to brace himself. The pres- 
sure remained, nevertheless. 

He had no means of escape. If he hat 
strength sufficient to send Edith away, he 
could not take her from his mother. He 
dared not go himself. He must remain to 
guard her. There was a passionate throb 
of joy at the necessity laid on him. He 
had no choice; he could not be heroic if he 
would. He had made in his life a terrible 
failure of which his mother shared the 
burden, because she loved him. He must 
spare her the need of sacrifice for his sake. 

He moved from where he was standing, 
walking slowly along a path that would lead 
him beneath Edith’s rooms. He did not 
act of purpose—he found himself following that 
path, and standing motionless beneath her 
darkened window, looking up to it. 

What had he come for?--to dream of her 
—to watch over her? He started, with a 
sudden flash of consciousness that her room 
was dangerously accessible—though, to be 
sure, there were rarely burglars in the neigh- 
bourhood, and a woman couldn’t get up. 
But, still—and the child was so far from 
him; he couldn’t hear a cry. Then he 
smiled at himself—decidedly he was unstrung 
—& nervous idiot. 

But the next day he surprised Lady Alice 
by suggesting that Edith should have another 
suite of rooms. He had noticed that morn- 
ing—which was true, as he had been round 
again to examine further before breakfast— 
that those she had now were easily got at. 

Edith, who was present, laughed at him. 
The idea of being nervous! 

Lady Alice said it was the quietest neigh- 
bourhood, and the child had slept in these 
rooms ever since she came. 

Lascelles had the ready answer that they 
were getting on to winter, and he would 
rather have Edith where he could hear her 
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if she called. Couldn’t she have an empty 
suite in the samme ccrrider as his own? 

“Certainly, if you wish it,” said Lady 
Alice, “but I thinK you are fanciful.” 

“That’s all very well, mother, but I’m 
responsible for Edith. She’s like other? 
people’s children that you are a lot more 
tidgetty about than you would be with your: 
own.” 

“T don’t want to changey” said Edith, be- 
coming serious and coaxing when she»found 
her guardian impervious to’ laughter. 

Lascelles patted her curly heads as he 
passed to the bell to sumrnon* the house- 
keeper, and Edith had to sit andvhear Lady 
‘Alice-give orders for the new rooms «to be 
got ready immediately, and feeb: that’ some- 
how; here, Clande Would make: her’ under- 
stand: she’ had: to obey. 

When the rooms were’ ready, she absented 
herselfah onerday; ina girlish fit of ‘pique, 
superintending: the removal of her special 
treasures, and: arranging’ them. She would 
not comeé*to luncheons. She. was» tdo busy,’ 
she® sent) word, to: drive: in» the» aftérnoon, 
thoughClaude: hada newhorses she-couldi’t 
come down: to” tea, though: Lady Alice sent’ 
up forthér. 

The. young: lay. started; however; and 
flushedup when, at the halfopen sitting-room 
doory her’ guardian’s voice said: 

“May I come in; Edith?” 

She jumped ‘up: 

“Oh, yes; of course.” 

Lascellés“could haridy help smilingzat«the 
pretty picture of dust and confusion’ sheemads; 
with tangled hair, and an apron borrowed 
from the housekeeper. 

“Thought you’d banished yourself long 
enough,” said he, gravely, “and I’d come 
and fetch you down. I'd no idea, till to- 
day, you had got so many possessions. But 
you'll have finished by next week, won’t 
you?” | 

“Oh, Claude!” Her lip began to tremble. | 
Perhaps her bit of temper and’ the: depri- 
vation from sitting behind the: dear'‘new horse, 
and the not seeing anyone save servants’ all 
day, hadn't made her happy: Or, perhaps; 
it flashed: across her that she‘ had- been’ left 
severely. alone; and Olande- hadr't’ allowed 
his mother to comé up; and: he: nmst‘ thik 
her very silly—and—— 

“Oh, Claude!” came *again; but this -time: 
it was ini a voice ‘smothered against Claude; 
who. found: he hed: rather overshot the mark} 
doth with her: and himself. 

“There; my child, don’t let’s hare any tears,” 
he whispered, tenderly. “TI didn't mean ‘to 
bring <those—I woulda’t do it forthe world.” 

“OHj). but. Fve been so: silly; and” so-so 
miserable. I can't bear: to be angry with 
you—and  yow are only ‘taking’ care of me. 
{ won’t cry if I can help it—but I’m’so un- 
grateful-—_” . 

“No, no, dear, hush! it“has- nothing to do‘ 
with gratitude, And yow are not foolish’ at” 
all;. only a. bit’ of-a girl who finds: it. hard'to 
be crossed,” said Lascelles, soothingly, trying’ 
to watch himself alb the whilés lestc°he startle: 
her before he knew where he was: And yet*| 
he would not have missed her’ clinging to 
him; every: day: now shortened. the time:-fer 
this childishness to last. 

“You weren’t angry with me, were \yow?” 
she whispered, “you didn’t notice: me—all 
day, nor did auntie——” 

“T thought I’d..let you ‘alone; Edie}: but’ 
you see, when it came to mother sending 








for you and your making. an excuse, it was | 
But I wasn’t‘ angry, of \ 
Besides, I knew ‘you couldn’t | 
| 

{ 


time to interfere. 
course not. 
be very happy.” 

Tf in the next minute he a little lost guard 
of himself, it was ne wonder. The. whole 


thing’ was so like a child that it really seemed 


as if Edith could not be awakened. It was 


a child’s way in which she lifted her fair 
face and asked forgiveness with her eyes, 
and the eyes had not got rid of their bright 
drops, and looked exquisitely sweet. 

He forgot all about his role of guardian; 
he was only hurt that she should plead to 
hit whenhe» wanted-.all. her pique against 
him, . insignifi¢ant<as.it- was, swept out of 
her hearts hex wassoniyr witd with himself 


itiat he had let her alone so long to be 


miserableysand then could manage no wiser 
way to break’ her pride than to make her 
cry. bP eh f 

And she «was* in: his arms, and that did 


‘not’ often happen and helped to make him 
lose himself 


He* gathered her close» till 


héefelt her hearé* beating against. his, and 


pressed the sef# lips with his. He had: 


ikissed her lips’ before» nownot» lately he! 
had“ been afraid ‘of hirtiself—- but never like 


tliis;\he knew it the minute he-felt theowarm ‘ 
towels’ Mentally, .hé seemed too reel back} 


‘ward ‘with his sudden: recoit; ‘instinctively he: 


loosed this. close claspj) instinetively lifted his 
head and drew her fate downsthat‘he might* 
not be tempted andishé»not* see«his -eyes. 
Aad when he did what*he sawthere»was just 
a-faint tingesof colourvimhermchteks. Hé had 
trusted himself too fate-he had: done the: last 
thing: he» wanted to doy. Yet nob it'might 
bee alittle: shyness, not ther first breath. of 
awakening. She did not draw~herselfaway 
from him;: and-she was much too childish 
to think: of» pretending to unconséieusness: 
Hé*had- been’a, fooly but- perhaps»he had done 
novharm; he+set: himself toé-efface any passing 
impression: there might have been. 

He did not*altegether release her, he kept 
one arm about hery and lifted her face. 
Would she meet his eyes? ‘Thank God, yes! 
clear, frank as usual. ‘Then he might dare 
to get that word he wanted. 

“T think I’ve been hard on you, my child,” 
he said, “to let- you alone all day, and I 
don't like you. to be vexed with me; that is 
all over, isn’t it?” 

How should she guess he held. his. breath 
for the answer? What could a. little girlish 
vexation matter much to him?” 

“T waS vexed,” she said, in a.low voice, 
“Tm not nowsI think I wasn’t really-all the 
afternoon.: I wanted you to forgive me.” 





he had got into nervous habits of sleeping, 
continually. waking and listening, seeming 
indeed -halifWawake even when he did sleep, 
and-neverethinking of seeking rest at all till 
Edith musthave been dreaming for hours, He 
had no exactly. defitiite fears; if put to the 
point -he would nepeh@ye credited Juanita 
Wyndhamiwithanptragiotdesigns; she would 
need strategy’ fdrrthosey..for one thing, and 
she hadtnot theepersistemeesfor that; she did 
things inva: flares Norewould he have said 
she had ithescourages. 

There was*noschiagesimuher when he en- 
countered her, . eittiée*aléiesor with. Edith. 
The latter once(remarked thitt Mrs; Wyndham 
did not look véryywellj! andvadded- that she 
had told Stevensshéehad never been strong ; 
and Lascelles (had said’ hé was* very: sorry, 
remembering clearly’ tlixt very" little was 
sufficient to upseb'Juamitae 

That added tévhisvumeasinesss: Was-she 
brooding? not theeldss»maddened at seeing, 
as she imagined Hditivain) her spidce. because 
she. had: given uphtliee'pladseofsher own will. 


be ‘ 
A. 7 eo 


OHAPTER® V. 


“Come, you twoy . of'chess,” 
said Lady Alice-“onesnight}: “Can’t you put 
it aside? Edith» wass som laté last night, 
Claude, and-it!isspast* eleven:’ 

“We must* finish” “said (Eattiy lifting ap- 
pealing eyes, “its such!a iclése-gamee Please, 
auntie——” 

“T don’t thinkiitt.willibeiongnow, mother,” 
said Lascellésy“ you hid“ bétter not wait, you 
will be» tired’” 

Lady Alice went off, smiling; but the 
fortunes of chess are not always to be 
gauged; a move of Edith’s brought about 
an unexpected development, and it was past 
twelve before Claude won, after a hard fight, 
and the two went’ upstairs together, and 
parted in the corridor. ‘As they passed Lady 
Alice’s door, Edith whispered, 

“Auntie must be: fast asleep; but won’t 
she scold me to-morrow!” 

Lascelles smiled at her* comfeal look. “No, 
she will. not,” he said, “Good-night, my 


| child, don’t sip. up; that.game has -excited 


“My darling child!” then a secord’s pulling. | 


himself together, and ‘he went on -smoothly, 
almost as if there had been no pause: “I’m 
gind‘of ‘that. Then if you are happier, get 
some of this dust* off; and’ this wonderful 
apron, and come down. Mothér is waiting.” 

“Mayn’t I change’ my’ dress, Claude?” I 
shan’t be five minutes.” 

“Just as you please,” he let her go, and as 
she ran off followed’ her out of the room 
more slowly. He had been playing with 
fire, and ‘barely’ escaped; that would not do. 
Yét when the girl came into the drawing, 
room, he-had a: restless desire to make quite 
sure she was perféctly’ unconstrained. So 
when she was pouring out the tea he ‘came 
and sat by her, and talked more to her than 
to his mother, who would’ only think’ he 
wanted to make the girl happy again: Edit 
was quite unembarrassed; if, weeks afterwards, 
the ‘memory’ of that one second’ came ‘ back 
to-her’ with its new consciousness; it was’ a 


perfectly ‘simple matter to*her’now. Claude’ 


was»a darling, and thought he had’ been’ un- 


| kind to her, ani was! sorry she had« been 


miserable. And because’ he had been” so 
good to her, and she longed* to unde’ her 
stupid perversity, she’ was'so! sweet and ‘win 
some that -she mader the evening*:'a’ sort’ of 
delicious misery to Laseelles}: He shut him- 
selé into-his-room’ that night, and fitiig him- 
self down. If he could hold! her to‘ his: heart 


in honour, or struggié: through to: the bitter 
ena! 

Life outwardly went on smoothly enough 
after that, and Lascelles told no one that | 





you.” 

Edith promised,. and..they parted. 

But in. spite of the: promise the girl did not 
go. immodiately into. her dressingrroom;. in- 
stead, she-leant.out of: the sitting-room .win- 
dow. It-had been raining. hard. part of the 
evening, but the downpour was now over, and 
a damp, wild wind ‘came freshly on the girl’s 
face. She lingered’ ‘at’ the’ window,’ loth to 
go to bed, turning’ round once’ when slic 
faneied she heard! @ ‘sound*in’ thé next «room. 
It mustibe fancy; because: the mai# hail -not 
been kept up, and:thérecould be no’onethere. 
Edith turnéd back to’ the” windéw, ° then» re- 
membered her promise. - This was not the 
way to keep. it, she-thought;.and shut ithe 
window’ lingeringly;.then withya. sudden-start 
looked rounds; A’ shadow had. fallen..across 
her-—-the shadow. of.. some persen;.; a+ woman 
was stealing.to.the door as.if-she -had come 
from~+ the -dressing-room,- a . woman. in,, dark; 
loose clothes. Edith «was frightened, but not 
greatly so—what-could a womanrdo? She 
sprang forward. 

“Who are you?” she-said, authoritatively; 
and the woman turned. “Mis. Wyndham?” 
broke from Edith. A swift sense of 
danger seized her, but she was undaunted. 

Her’ first wild idea was that’ the woman 
was mad, 

“What are you doing here?” shé said, 
“why: do you" went te get away’ without 
notivee ?” 

“I’m not! going? to:get away,” ‘said’ Mts. 


| Wyndhan with a savage-sort ‘of laugh; “I’m 
| going.’ to: lock’ this. door.” 


“You dare not!” said Hdith. oi nee 
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She rushed to the door. “Claude!” she 
called out, as Juanita flung, herself in the 
way. 
“You needn’t callion him!” said the woman, 
hoarsely; there was a sneet’ through’ all: the 
pitilessness’ of the: beautiful face; “I haven't 
come here to be: foiled by chim—but to ‘kill 
yous” ‘ i 
. Then Edith saw! what that gleam was she 

had noticed in the:dark folds of the woman’s 

dress ‘knife. 

She was terrified;iaclim girl pitted against 
a. robust .womaat- veritably. mad) with: fury, 
but she: kept - her: presence;of mindj and 
sprang. aside. from. Juanita, who: made! to 
grasp hold of her. 

“Claude! Claude!” the-sharp tone, cf-agony 
rang out louder than before, as.she ‘elt te c: ual 
hand on-her, dragging.her. further into the 
room, saw the gleaming.. eyes. close -to) her, 
and struggled frantically to free herself. 

“You can’t escape!” Juanita. said,..exul- 
tantly; “he’s mine now, he.can never. be 
yours!” 

“Claude!” 

The .girl’s. voice qvas: a. whispers she. put 
out her hands, as the. door. was flung, back, 
and Lascelles dashed into. the, room. He 
wasted .no. words, but threw -his - left...arm: 
round the girl,..and.-with. his right, hand 
caught ‘ Juanita’s .uplifted. wrist. 

“You devil to, baulk. me!” sher said, 
looking . up. inte; his. blazing eyes., Still. no 
word from him; his teeth were. set. like a 
vice; with a.dexterous. trick: of. the wrist he 
wrenched the knife from-—her, and so released 
she fell. baek; downto. the floor. 

With the knife.in his hand, scareely. feeling 
the blood the graze -of. the.sharp. edge had 
drawn,.. Lascelles. bent. over. the: girl, whose 
fair head drooped on. his+ breast... His--fatal 
secret escaped: him ;in..that moment of mad- 
dening. joy. 

“My.-darling!; my. life!” he. whispered, 
Straining the child to..him with a passion, 
she felt. through all.her dazed -senses;. “you 
are saved,. you are:mine still!” 

He felt her breath.stand still; he .had. for 
gotten all:else.in the-world but her; rescued 
from a terrible death; clinging .to him, faint 
and helpless; he half staggered baek:as he 
heard .Juanita’s..stealthy step at-his side.-— 

“Stand back!” he said, fiercely, and-Edith 
shuddered. and lifted.her head, and.shrank 
close. to hime again.when she saw-Juanita. 
Lascelles: half,; carried her to:a-cheir and 
put herrinrit, then went: to.Juanita, who-had: 
remained standing «in the-middle-of the. floor. 
He laid-on -her the merciless, grasp. he .woult 
have Jaid:on' a. man, and-the- blood from. his 
hand staimed: hers. ; 

“Howrdid you get in here?” he demanded, 
“T have ‘been on-the watch for you. I haven’t 
trusted: you~ once, . I would. take your life 
with this”’—touching the knife—“before you 
should: touch hers!” 

The womatr was»shivering.as if with=cobl. 
He felt now that therfury’ was: cowed, and the: 
veaction had> set: in. 

“Yes, I know you hate me,” she said, 
sullenly “you'd: be:gladeto put. merout-of the 
way for thati:child to take my place+—” 

“Be silent!” he said, with his hand\on-her» 
mouth—not gently, it was-a rough movement. 
“How did you get here? concealed yoursel£?? 

“I got in hours ago; dovyou think. I don’t 
know some ofthe ‘tricks of thiy,house? I’ve 
lain in wait—-I thovghtishe wasnever ‘coming 
Tm drenched withthe storm, Letp mei go: 
Im cold—Pm ill-—” 

“I shall seesyourout of the house myself! 
at once.” 

He glanced back ati Editli; she: was sitting 
up, with® her head'on “héet* hands;: and’ th 
tightly’ interlaced | fingerse were: quivering: 

“Stay: where you” are,” Lascelles» said 
hurriedly, and’ went ‘to the gil, putting: hi: 
hand on her shoulder’ [fi8 heart went’sia 


“I shall not be gone..long, 


“Yes,” she whispered. 

He left her, put tle knife’in the+drawer 
of the cabinet, and. took Juanita’s hand. 

“Come,” he said, “and don’t dare~a svord 
or a sound.” 

Edith heard the door close, and. for: some 
minutes sat where her guardian had left her; 
then slowly lifted her heavy head and looked 


heart. beat suffoeatingly, sometimes, stdod 
still, as-if it never would beat again, 
times..it was'all a hideous dreams: sometimes 
a@ reality move hideeus. still: Hideous? no~ 
dazzling; but, oh,’ if she could. eseape: before 
he came back! 

What was itvalli2 Who: was-+this woman 
who called: herself «-Mrs;. Wyndham,) whorm © he 
had, seemed -to': know: nothing about, and yet 
his wordsiand hers showed he didoknow: her ? 
What: was she >to‘: him? Was that why: he 
had seemed not quite happy? To her, it had 
seemed so, at. any rate. 

Through all the poor. child’s/ dread. of -his 
coming there:was a longing-shoidit not/under- 
stand, that seemel to go with her ‘keen 
memory of the. way he had» held her, and 
the.passionate words ho had whispered. And 
a further back.memory still.the:day she had 
been.so. perverse-and childish; and ‘cried, and 
he had comforted: her. 

The slightest. sound. outside made her 
spring up, goingscazletj;;and. move away from 
the door. If shercould but-forget! If she 
could appear'to forget! She-made' the effort, 
but..what canoachild of seventeen do whose 


selves'as Lascelles: came in.: 


forced her to lean her -handon:a chair-back 
near her for supports 

He came: up;toher ‘slowly. If she ‘could 
have looked .at hitay:she~would have ‘seen “he 
Was startlingly; pale'and seemed exhausted. 

“Why are: yousstanding?” he said; in’ a 
lowr voices” “You tare: not: fit for’ it. I have 
brought you some wire} Edith.” 

“Please=I; don’t! want it,” she-saii, chok- 
ingly, with a. fideeting «upward glanee.) 

How: ill heslooked, how broken! She stole 
another glance; {twas irresistible: The 
burning» tears\filled her’ eyes: She held out 
her‘handssiléntly for the glass: Anything 
she could .docfor® him, however litile: Las- 
celles’ stood waiting while she forced down 
some wine, her blinding tears faliliye: one 
by one; till sheeput’the glass back to him 
and” sank, into ‘thes chairs “I can’t,” she 
whispered, “it chokes me!” 

“My poor little*one!” he said, dropping ‘to 
his’ knee beside her, and‘ lifting» her’ heed 
from its. hard ‘resting-place onthe back’ of 
the chair; “don’t shrink from me, Edie—T 
will not frighten: you.” 

How tenderly’ his arm’ was passed about 
her, just’ ashe had used to. She-was crying 
bitterly, too bewildered’ and’ miserable to 
have any fear—it was Cliiude.. And’ presently 
across“her ‘misery’ stdle'a swéetii¢ss—thé’ same 
feeling that had held her quiescent ‘in’ his 
arms an hour ago. Lascelles suid*nothitc. 
He had*need of all ‘his flagging ‘powers to 
keep any control at’all; and thén: how could 
he» wound” farther. this: childlike: soul?’ He 
was mad with himself that: he had faile@ 
uready. But’ when she got a littlé’ mor 
quiet, he took the wine from the table ané 
held it to her lips. 

“Try and drink it,” he said, in’ the patient 
‘evel tone that shows ‘strong tension; “yo 
lave gone through so much; you! need it.” 
She was exhausted, and let him lift he 





when he felt her quiver. “Edith,” he said. 











while she drank the wine, her head still 





Stay here; there | 
is something I must.say. Will: you obey me?” 


round, Every word that: had passedin this‘room | 
was burnt into her-brain,; and sometimes her | 


Some- | 


whole life has been tossed and.stirredto the | 
very roots?) Her eyes would! not: lift-them- | 
She half:turned | 
aside, thougk she~ wanted to: face him; the. | 
beating:of her heatt made her: tremble, and | 





resting against hims:' When’ she ‘had ‘finished 
it her eyes closed: for: awhtle, then opencd 
| With a start, anda burning flush crossed “her 
| cheek. Lascelles released her, but’ stitl 
oo and: took a soft trembling ‘hand in 


“Hadith,” he ‘said; “wil you hear me now? 
You cannot’ rest so—without some explana- 
tion. I am not the'sinner you perhaps think 
meno?” for’she’ uttereda sound of ‘dissent. 
“Well—bnut, to-night; I—I said words that 
were forced from me; that'I have held back 
ever since you came, that Iwould have died 
sooner’ than’ say to you; and you: must know 
| why I dared’ not say them.” The words 
came hesitatingly, and after a longer: pause, 
as‘ if'to get his voice, he went.-ons “That 
— knew as Mrs. Wyndham—is.-my 

i” 


(Tobe continwed.). 








A PLAYTHING: OF FORTUKE. 


—§63e— 


CHAPTER Lit: 


The shrill cry that. emanated: from Mrs. 
Warrender’s lips penetrated . the - heavy oid 
English oak door and. entered the) hall, 
sounding . wild. and..uncanny toe. Lionel,.. who 
had just let himself: inte-.ther-house with a 
latch-key. 

He wus: already pale with. some:emotion 
that was at work-in his-hearé, but‘ his'.coun- 
tenance blanched to.a.ghastly whiteness as 
that-sound reached hinu Hoe spreng.-forward 
in bewildered haste,. andy without. a knock 
entered his father’s private. room,. from which 
the sound had come. 

His mother. had—not -fainted,-but with her 
arms. wound -around: the--senseless:. body, and 
head. bowed..upon- his: knees,.,she .sat there, 
motionless, 

Lionel .sprung,.quickly-. forward,:.and’ lifted 
her up. ~ 

Instantly . he. suspected: something: of the 
scene, though not..of its cause; but-a sudden 
firmness, a resolution new--to his character, 
had taken possession of him : 

“ What. is it?” he asked, .quietiy, almost 
stolidly.. “ What. is the matter ?” 

“Don’t you. see?” groaned. his - mother, 
“Don’t you understand? I have: told. him 
all, and it has killed him:!.” 

“Dead? No! No! 
taken! It: can’t: be true!” 

“Tt is!” she cried,., wildly-—“horribly 
true,.and I have. killed him!” 

Lionel did not reply.. In. the -first- confusion 
Darcy Brooke had :entered..the room, and, 
without a word of: inquiry:-or -an..expression 
of surprise. at his unexpected appearance, 
Lionel, turned -his. mother over.te his.friend 
and his attention to his.father. 

He placed. his - hand. upon. the. pulseless 
heart, but. only- inaetivity and deadly. inanition 
answered him. He realized thit.it was no 
time for. half .measures, and rang the bell 
almast savagely, 

“Bring the nearest doctor,” he cried to 
the servant. “Hurry! My father’s life-is in 
the balance! ‘Tell him to’ come at once! 
Thén go-for Doctor Hastings. with all speed! 
Wait for nothing!” 

When the order had been given, he: turned 
again to his futher, or-the man‘ whont he with 
dogged persistence called his father, and with 
Brooke’s assistance, placed ‘him upor a’ couch. 

They applied all the remedies Known to 
them, while the unhappy wife pleadéd’piteously 
with them to save him, but it was without 
avail. He was aiready beyond ‘the ‘power of 
human aid. 

Doctor Hastings ordered the removal of 
Mrs. Warrender’ from tae room: on ‘his arrival, 
and advised her son to accompany her. 





You. are- mis- 
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“There is nothing that can be done,” 
he said to Lionel, “and you are the person 
to comfort her now. He is dead. I have 
known for some time that any sudden shock 
would kill him, and I have begged him to allow 
me to tell you or your mother; but he always 
negatived my desire, fearing it might alarm 
you. He has suffered from heart disease 
since his childhood, almost. For years death 
has ‘been liable to have occurred at any mo- 
ment, and he has expected it; but he would 
not allow either you or your mother to be 
distressed with it.” 

Lionel groaned. How much that deceived, 
and, after all, misunderstood man, had borne 
in silence to spare them! 

He led his sobbing mother from the room, 
and as tenderly as a woman could have done, 
he took her to her own. He placed her upon 
a sofa, and knelt beside her. She was shaking 
violently under the influence of a nervous 
chill, 

“It’s all my fault,” she moaned, wringing 
her hands helplessly. “It was I who killed 
him. But what else was I to do? It had 
to be told, Lionel—it had to be told! This 
is the punishment of Heaven upon my long 
silence—my odivus deception. I dealt the 
blow that killed him!” 

“Why did you tell him, dear? What made 
it necessary just at this time?” 

“Oh! I had forgotten that you did not 
know. I had forgotton thai there was 
another horrible story to tell. Lionel, my 
son, my poor boy! what is it that I have 
not brought upon you? Look at this 
horrible cirele of events, dating from my very 
girlhood! I have caused them all, every 
one ; and it has all been my hateful selfish- 
ness. Why has Heaven cursed the world 
with creatures such as I?” 

“ Don’t, dearest. You distress me more 
than I can say. 
been forced upon you. 
would be a woman under the sun who could 
cast the first stone upon you. You have 
erred, but it is the error of common humanity. 
But don’t let us have any more secrets. 
Surely there have been enough now. There 


was some particular reason for your telling | 


my father this story of your life at this time. 
What was it ?” 

“Oh, dariing! how am I to tell you? 
Surely, surely, there is no need for hell, when 
one is so bitterly punished here! ‘You don’t 
know all that my duplicity has cost, or you 


What you have done has | 
I hardly think there | 





would not be so kind, so gentle, so tender! ” | 


“Oh, dearest, how little you know me! 
Am I sinless, that I have the right to judge 
you? Have I never erred, that I have the 
right to punish your errors? Surely, 
mother, you are not afraid to trust your own 
son! Have I ever failed you, that you can 
question my fidelity now ?” 

“Never. You have been faithful and 
true from (first to last, my boy. Only you 
have thought too little of yourself. It was 
I who persuaded you to yield to the wishes 
of—yes, of your father "—with a sudden 
fierceness of tone—“ and marry Violet against 
your will. Oh, my boy—my boy!” 

Mrs. Warrender stopped and looked wildly 
in his face, pushing the kneeling figure back 
from her stightly, with her hands upon his 
shoulders. She did not go on—she could not 
—but was looking into lis face, hungrily, 
yearningly. 

“ Well, dear,” he said, soothingly, “ that 
is not so bad as it might be.” 

“ Not so bad—not so bad! It is so bad 
that nothing under Heaven could be much 
worse, You don’t understand—and, oh, 
Heaven ! how am I to tell you ?” 

He had grown a shade whiter and his lips 
twitched nervously. 

“ What is it you mean?” he asked, in a 
low, strained tone. “ Don’t fear to tell me. 


There is nothing that I caunot bear.” 





The poor woman bowed her head, and, 
with her face concealed, whispered : 

“ She is not your wife, my boy. She is—” 

“ Not my wife!” he interrupted, hoarsely. 

“Your own wife, your real wife, is—” 

“ Alive!” 

He finished the sentence for her, with a 
eurious emphasis that startled her. She 
raised herself swiftly and flung her arms 
about his neck. 

“You knew?” she exclaimed, in a 
frightened whisper—“ you knew ? ” 

He put her slightly from him, as if the 
light weight of her arms were suffocating. 

“Tell me how you know this?” he ex- 
claimed, in the same strained calm, 

“ Darcy Brovke came to tell me. He feared 
to have you know, and came to consult me 
as to the best thing to be done.” 

“ How does he know that it is true ?” 

“ He has seen her and spoken with her.” 

Lionel heaved a long sigh. He knew then 
that it was true, that there could be no 
mistake. 

They were both silent for some time, then 
Mrs. Warrender spoke. 

“ What shall we do, Lionel ?” she mur- 
mured, brokenly. 

“TI don’t know,” he answered. “I have 
suspected that some dreadful emergency 
like this might have to be faced, and I have 
looked at it from every side. For myself I 
do not so much care, and even you could 
bear it for my sake, now. But Violet! 
It is awful for poor Violet !” 

“ Have you seen Brenda ?” ‘ 

“No; but an intimation of the truth, 
which I more than half disbelieved, came to 
me from Harry Best. I did not credit it, 
and yet—you know how a report, even an 
insinuation such as that, would be liable to 
affect one. I put detectives upon the case, 
but so far without result. Do you know 
where she is, mother ? ” 

“You mean Brenda ?” 

“My poor deserted wife—yes.” 

“No; but Darcy Brooke can tell you. 
Lionel, again I ask you, what are we to do ?” 

“ Justice at last, let the blow fall where 
it must! Have I the right to leave my wife | 
in the position in which she is now placed, | 
simply because I have been a scoundrel ? | 
No! I shall tell the truth to the whole | 
world now. I shall make the blame rest | 
where it, solely belongs, upon my own) 
shoulders, and trust to the generosity of the | 
public to let its sentence fall as lightly | 
upon my poor Violet as possible.” 

“You forget that society knows no 
generosity, dear.” 

“ But I do not forget what I am making 
of Violet by allowing her to believe herself 
my wife one day after I know the terrible 
truth! She is not my wife, mother, and I 
have neither the moral nor the legal right 
to fill the place I hold. Heaven help her, 
poor girl! If I could save her this at the 
cost of my own life, I would do it gladly— 
gladly! You are calmer now, and I am 
going to leave you in the care of your own 
woman and go down awhile. If you want 
me you have but to ring.” 

“Lionel, you are very good to me, my 
darling!” 

He kissed her tenderly. 

“Do you think I could ever be anything 
else? Do you think there is anything under 
Heaven that you could do that your great 
love for me during all my life would not 
wipe out? I love you, dearest, as I shall 
always love you. Neither wife nor child 
could ever still that emotion, let the past 
or the future be what it may.” 

“Your words sound like a benediction,” 
she whispered, “Can Heaven have condemned 
me eternally when He gives me such a son as 








you?” 


CHAPTER LIII. 


When Harry Best visited Doctor Frith at 
his private asylum for the insane he did not 
drive there in a cab, but rode out on horse- 
back. It was much the safer plan, he argued, 
never to trust anyone, even a coachman, 
with any point whatever in a case of such 
vital importance as that one. 

Consequently, when he left Brenda there, 
it was not to take a carriage and drive back 
to London, but he gut on his horse with the 
intention of riding that night to the home 
of the friends whom he had been visiting in 
the country near Riversmine. 

There was a feeling of perfect satisfaction 
with the manner in which things had been 
managed, as he swung himself inte the saddle 
and turned his horse’s head in the direction 
of the exit gate. 

“She is perfectly safe there for the present,” 
he mused. “If she were to tell any tale 
of her union with Lionel, it would simply be 
regarded as the hallucinations of the insane, 
and no attention paid to it. I shall have 
time to find some other retreat for her, 
even safer than this, where she can remain 
indefinitely. I made almost a fatal blunder 
when I spoke to that imbecile, Lionel, about 
her being alive, but his detectives have dis- 
covered nothing yet. I shall see that they 
do not. I have the pretty bird caged now, 
and I shall keep her there. If old Warrender 
had ever suspected anything of all this, I 
would not have given much for Lionel’s 
chances for the money, and then I should have 
been—penniless. But we don’t propose to do 
that, my boy. It is bad enough to be a dis- 
owned and despised father, without suffering 
beggary because of you.” 

He was riding carelessly, He had owned 
the horse for years, and knew him thoroughly, 
and his fingers were scarcely touching the 


| bridle. A dense avenue of trees outlined 
| the road on either side—trees whose spreading 


branches interwove overhead, forming an 
almost unbroken canopy. Tt was dark as 
Egypt. Not a ray of light seemed to pene- 
trate, but Best thought little of that. He 
was not a physical coward, and had scarcely 
thought of the long lane through which he 
must pass. He had done it before many 
times, and his horse knew the place well. 

The animal was going at rather a rapid 
gait, his hoof-strokes the only sound that 
broke the summer stillness. He had never 
been a flighty beast, shied at nothing, and 
Best trusted him as he had never trusted a 
friend. The ‘darkness was so intense that 
only the animal’s instinct was leading him, 
but he was going easily and smoothly, when 
suddenly in front of him, and scarcely ten 
feet away, a brilliant light flared up and 
went out, i ‘ 

The horse snorted and plunged, madly 
frightened, his foot struck a slippery stone 
in a little stream of water that issued from 
a spring that had been left unconfined just 
across the road. 

It was all done so quickly that it was 
impossible of description, but the effect of 
the sudden cause was apparent enough. The 
horse fell, and Harry Best was violently 
thrown. 

The pedestrian who had been the innocent 
cause of the disaster heard rather than saw 
what had happened, He had been attempting 
to light a cigar with one of those storm 
matches that flare up and go out so quickly. 
He had heard the horseman coming, but it 
never occurred to him that the animal would 
become frightened by the sudden flame. He 
was thinking of other things, and had given 
it no consideration at all, but he knew per- 
fectly well from the evidence of his ears, what 
had happened, though not to what extent the 

ury had been carried. 

He hastily took a box of what men call 
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*key-hole candles” from his pocket, and 
fitting one into the tiny hole in the end of 
the box, he struck another storm match, 
and lighted it; then with the aid of the small 
fiame he looked about him. 

He caught the horse by the bridle as he 
was struggling to his feet, and as he held 
him, looked about for his rider. He was 
lying about five feet away. : 

The stranger secured the horse to a limb 
of one of the trees, then went over and bent 
down near the prostrate body. It did not 
require a@ very careful examination for him 
to realize the truth. He lifted his head 
quickly, while an expression of horror darkened 
his eyes. 

“Good Heavens!” he ejaculated. 
man’s neck is broken!” 

He stood for a moment as if dazed and 
uncertain. He could not quite decide in his 
own mind what was best for him to do. It 
seemed a dreadful thing to leave a jJead man 
there in the road while he went for help, but 
that seemed the only thing left for him. 

e lifted Best as carefully as he could, 
and drew him to the side of the road, under 
the trees, quite out of the way of anyone who 
might pass, covered him with his own coat, 
then, taking the horse, he rode with all 
possible speed in the direction of Frith’s 
Private Asylum. 

It was not more than two miles back, and 
the stranger did not spare the horse. He 
rang the bell violently, and to the servant 
who answered the summons he said, hoarsely: 

“A man has been killed up the road about 
two miles. This is the nearest place, and I 
have come to you for help. His horse threw 
him, and I think his neck is broken. Can 


“The 


somebody come and help me to bring him 


here?” ° 
The servant went to consult with the head 


of the establishment, and half an hour later 
four men carried Best into the building he 
had left so recently in the perfeaéion of health 
and promise of long life. 

It was as the man had said, his neck wa® 
broken. 

An examination of his person was made. 
The letter addressed to Doctor Hastings was 
found, also, one that Best himself had written 
to Darcy Brooke, and to ‘each of the two 
men a telegram was sent. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


Darey Brooke and Lionel Warrender were 
alone together in the apartment set aside for 
the former in the latter’s home. 

They were looking at each other in a 
startled sort of way that persons do under 
the influence of sudden news. In his hand 
Darcy held a message—the ominous yellow 
telegram—which contained the following: 

_ “Harry Best has met with an accident here. 
Thrown from a horse. Neck broken. Will 
you come at once?” 

_ They stared at each other for some mo- 
‘ments in silence, then Brooke exclaimed, 
huskily: 

“Lionel, there is a question that I should 
like to ask you. Jf you don’t wish to answer 
it, do not. I have often heard you speak 
of Harry Best in a peculiar way. Was he 
anything to you?” 

The young man’s countenance grew dark; 
his hands clenched savagely, a frown gathered 
between his brows, and in a fierce whisper he 


answered: 

“Anything tome? Yes, curse him! If—” 

“Sh!” cried Brooke, lifting his hand 
solemnly, “Don’t say it now! Whatever 
harm he may have done you, he has paid the 
penalty. The capital punishment of the 
greatest sin is—-death! He is dead!” 

Lionel bowed his head @#umbly. 

“TI will try to remember,” he said, slowly. 


























“Will you go out to this place with me?” 
asked Brooke. 

“Yes. Order the carriage, please, while 
I go for a moment to my mother.” 

Mother and son were closeted together for 
some time, and as he left her in the hall he 
met Brooke. 

“I was just coming for you,” the latter said. 
“The carriage is waiting. I think it might 
be better fur us to go at once.” 

A servant opened the door of Doctor Frith’s 
house for them, and to him Brooke explained: 

“I have received a telegram from Doctor 
Frith, asking me to call. I am Mr. Brooke. 
The telegram tells me that Mr. Best is here 
—dead.” 

“Yes, sir, Will you walk this way?” 

Brooke bowed, and with Lionel beside him, 
followed the servant. 

It was a darkened room, the one into which 
they went. ‘There was a dead man lying at 
full length upon an improvised bier. Lionel 





drew down the sheet, and looked at the cold, 
pale face. 

His hand did not tremble. His countenanc2 
was solemn, but there was no expression of 
regret upon it. And yet it was the face of 
his father! He did not speak, but his lips 
were drawn to a straighter line as he lifted 
his head. 

(Doctor Frith was there, and he and Brooke 
were tulking together in an _ undertone. 
Lionel drew the cloth carefully back over 
the dead face and was about to join them, 
when something—a presence—at the other end 
of the darkened room attracted him. 

A pair of strained eyes met his own, coming 
out of the shadow like those of a frightened 
animal. What was it that was so familiar 
in the rigid figure that seemed cut from 
granite? He stared stupidly for a moment, 
then a low, wild cry fell from his lips there 
in the chamber of death. He sprung forward 
and caught to his breast the figure that the 





others had not observed. He held her there 
closely, ‘passionately, his lips clinging to 
hers in a long caress. Both Frith and Brooke 
heard his words: 

“Brenda, my wife, in spite of all the world, 
thank Heaven!” 

Even had she never seen him beside the 
bed of their sick child, even had she never 
heard his words of love for her when he did 
not know that she was near, could Brenda 





have doubted the deathless devotion that 
tnat cry contained. It meant the yielding 
of ‘everything under the sun to the 
love that filled his heart and soul. 

Brooke and Doctor Prith waited for a mo- 
ment until ‘their surprise could be controlled, 
then, by common consent, they silently left 
the room. 

Lionel heard the door close upon them, 
He drew Brenda to a chair and knelt beside 
her, with his arms encirclng her waist, his 
eyes hungrily devouring her beautiful face. 

“Speak to me, love,” he whispered. “Let 
me hear the sound of your voice. Oh, 
Brenda, my wife, it has been so long, so long!” 

Then he bowed his head upon her lap and 
wept, wild, passionate weeping that cleared 
his soul and did him a world of good. Her 
hand strayed to the short golden curls, as 
in the old days, and then she lifted bis head 
upon her breast, while her lips touched his 





brow. The hunted look in her eyes was 
painful, piteous, and her voice unrecogniz- 
ably hoarse as she whispered: 

“I hoped to spare you this, Lionel. I 
never meant that you should know— indeed 
I did not. I was willing to crawl away 
somewhere—anywhere, and die, rather than 


have been the cause of all your terrible | 
suffering, and now—” 

“What are you saying?” he cried, pas- | 
sionately. “You have given me the only | 
happiness that my life has ever held! 


love you above and beyond anything that 
this world holds. I have tried to control 
the wild feeling of joy that has filled my 
heart since I knew you lived, by thinking of 
the wrong that it would do the innocent 
ones, but I can’t. Heaven must curse me 
for it, but to hold you like this once again 
is worth heaven itself.” 

They were closely clasped in each other’s 
arms again, his lips were upcen hers, her heart 
throbbing against his heart. The ecstasy 
was nothing short of anguish in its intensity. 

Then when he could control himself tu 

some extent, he took her face between his 
hands and looked deeply into her sweet 
eyes. 
“I can scarcely believe it even yet,” he 
murmured, “with you in my arms, with your 
sweet breath upon my cheek, with your ex- 
quisite face before my eyes. Brenda, tell 
me that it is no dream. Tell me that I 
have you at last, for all time and through 
all eternity, my own, mine only:” 

She listened to him in deepest agitation, 
the words thrilling her very soul, yet there 
was an expression of agony in her counten- 
ance. 

“Don’t, Lionel,” she moaned. “Have you 
forgotten that neither of us has the right? 
Have you forgotten that in my cruel lack 
of trust of you, I wilfully gave up my place 
as your wife to another and that now I have 
not the right to take it back? Have you—-” 

“What are you saying?” he cried, almost 
roughly. “Do you mean to say that you 
would allow anything under heaven to come 
between us now?” 

“Yes—honour.” 

“But honour forbids it. Exchange places 
with—jer, in thought, for the moment, if 
you will, and answer me. Would you call 
it honour if I allowed you to occupy the 
position that she fills, when I knew you to 
be no wife? No, Brenda—no! You don’t 
know what you are saying. You can’t 
erase wrong by continuing it. There have 
been concealments and shame enough alreacly. 
Let us have done with it. It was my own 
cowardice that has caused all our sorrow, 
despair, and disgrace. For Heaven’s sake, 
let us hear nothing more of conceal- 
ment. The truth—the whole truth—must be 
told, and at once, to those who have a right 
to knew!” 

He arose, and as he turned his eyes fell 
upon the dead form upen the bier. He 
started and trembled slightly, then held out 
his hand to Brenda. 

“Dear one,” he said, gently, “there are 
many things of the past that must be cx- 
plained to you. I should not wish you to 
accept your husband because the law has 
given you to him. There must be perfect 
confidence between us. I am older now 
and wiser than in those days when we both 
suffered so much, and I see the foolish mis- 
takes that I made in not trusting you. There 
is no place and no time so fit to tell you 
all as here, in the presence of this dead raan 
who was the cause of it.” 

She caught his arm and held it closely. 

“IT had rather you would not tell me, 
Lionel,” she cried out in alarm—“much 
rather. Surely the failure of trust was more 
upon my side than yours. I want you to 
see that [ do trust you now. Please don’t—” 

He closed her lips with a kiss, then very 
gently he led her to the side of the bier. 
He drew down the sheet, and with the face 
of the dead before them, he placed his arm 


bring this sorrow and shame upon you. I | abvut her to give her the support he knew 


she would require, and told her the story 
of his mother’s life and of his own. 

There was nothing omitted, nothing ex- 
tenuated. He told her the tale simply, 


1 | without any effort at dramatic effect, and it 
\ 
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yost «nothing of its piteotsness from that 
fact. 

“You see what a coward I 
Brenda,” he said,- in conclusion. 
think you-can-ever forgive me, dear 


“Forgive you? “Forgive 


9” 
. 


you? 


have been, | 

“Do you | 
} one. 
Can -you | 


ask it of me?—I-who have caused «you 60 | 


much suffering? What have you done? You 
have been true and’ loyal to your mother. 
Should E-not -honeur -you:for it? 
been a»martyr, Lionel, and I have;dlung the 
missiles that -have struck -you. nearest. to:.the 
soul.” 

“T-am very ‘far from anything of that kind, 
darling,” he answered, with a -sigh. “In 
fact, I am afraid I have been very near 


You. hare | 


a | 


scoundrel at tines, but there is nothing in | 


the past to excuse ‘the future. “You know 
the -truth now. I must go and tell. it to 
—Violet.” 

He was standing’ there with -his arm about 
her and his hand upom :her head, «when a 
gentle knoek sounded upon “the -deor, He 
opened it himself. 

Brooke, ‘Dector Frith, and Doctor ‘Hastings 
were there. The -greetings- were ‘subdued, 
almost silent, as they always are in ‘the 
chamber of ‘death. 

Before Doctor Hastings had expressed -hi3 
surprise at~-tinding ‘Brenda in such a place, 
he turned quietly to ‘Lionel. 

“Your-people have ‘been sending for you,” 
he said, “Have -yourreceived the»messages?” 
“You mean—” 

“T-mean-your wife, 

*™.* 

“She is very ill—terribly ill. She has the 
fever that the children are suffering from— 
scarlet fever.” 


Have you not-heard?” 


GHAPTER LY. 





eompleting his «sentence, and the latter 
groaned. x i 4 

“Come, come!” .the physician exclaimed. 
“You are: aman, and. must bear this like 
Gan :you. not, see that it. is . best? 
What would; existence..be to yher—now? You 
should feel that the hand of Proyidence is 
in»it.. It. is, an exchange of, heaven for. hell 
with her, peor; girl! »;Mind, I don’t..gay that 
she will die. LI. simply »say that it would 
be better.” 

“Do all;that you canto save; her!” cried 
Lionel,hoarsely. “Let no;stene remain un- 
vturned !” 

“You maybe ‘sure that I shall.do that,” 
answered Hastings, grimly. “And be ;sure 
that <youssay nothing: to.excite -her, nor that 
you ‘dosanything to..arouse her/suspiciens.” 

They had drawn up -before his residence, 
and -Lienel leaped .out ‘almost before the 
doctor had. ceased «to: speak. 

He opened’ the-door with his latch-key.and 
sprung up the-stairs-two at a time, entering 
Violet’s room witheut a knock. 

She lifted’ herself -in :bed.ias::she sheard the 
opening of the door, ‘then ‘buried her -head 
in the pHlows and. sobbed aloud as she+ssaw 
who had entered. Very quietly and gently 
Lionel walked to her side, and-kneeling: be- 
side the bed, smoothed her hair. 

“Phey tell me you are ill, dear,”-he began; 
but she pushed him ‘from her -with almost 
superhuman force. 

She sat. up in bed and flung her long hair 
from araund her neck as if*it had been ‘the 
touch of serpents. “Her teeth-“were ‘ chatter- 
ing together, and she trembled with peculiar 
violence. 

“Go away!” she “Go 


eried, hoarsely. 


away, I tell you! You have come here to curse 


It was arranged that Darcy Brooke should | 


drive with Brenda. to the home of Lionel’s 
mother,.and leave her in charge of the elder 
woman, ~and .that Doctor “Hastings 
drive Lionel. to his own home. It must be 
confessed that there was more of regret than 
affection in the impulse that caused Lionel 
t» hurry to the bedside of the woman who 
had believed herself his wife, but the regret 
was very sincere. 

During. the drive he had explained as much 
of the family history to Doctor Hastings. as 
he considered it needful for a ,physician io 
know, and after it was told, Hastings turned 
to him very earnestly. 


| 


should | 
| nald, 


“There is one thing that you must not | 


forget, “Warrender,” he exclaimed, “and. that 
is, that no mention of this most unfortunate 
affair must be made .in presence of—in her 
presence until she recovers—if she ever. does.” 

“Then you think there is a doubt of. it?” 

“A very grave doubt. “These things, are 
always harder for adults ‘than children. It 
seems a cruel thing to say, but, .after all, 
it: would be best:” 

Lionel started yiolently. 

“Don’t, for Heaven’s sake!” he exclaimed 


hoarsely. “You make me feel myself a 
murderer!” 
“You should not. Tt has all been: a 


matter entirely beyond your control, as I 
understand it. Did youn ever observe”— 
musingly—“how calamities follow each other? 
It is a singular thiyg that has been observed 
by the wisest of men _ throughout life, 
throughout the world. It seems always that 
they go in threes. It is one of the most ex- 
traordinary fatalities. that I have ever noticed 
in life.” 

“Good heavens! 

“Your father, 
and now—” 

Doctor Hastings looked at Lionel without 


You mean—” 
folowed by WUarry Best, 





me, but I-will.not jlisten! “You shall not!” 
“Violet! dear Violet! don’t you know.me?” 
“Yes, I know you. 

Lionel -Warrender. 

you, -but ,you ,are not! 








You want to tell | 


You are Lionel—- | 
My husband, they call | 


! 


upon my sin, without his eyes upon me 
looking into ‘the “hideous blackness. of «my 
soul! ‘Make him ge! I-am ‘afraid ofhim—- 
afraid of *that-leok-ef Nerton that-is' in his 
face! L -am~ afraid-‘of “that- face .-in “his 
locket! I am afraid of the -perdition that 
is yawning before me! ‘Heaven: I-ean’t 
breathe when he is here!” 

Lionel kissed her upon the brow, and -went. 

The doctor gayé'her a strong cptate, but 
it was useless. As soon as its effects had 
worn-away she was as wild as ever, 

Onee, as Doctor Hastings bent above her, 
she whispered to. him: 

“Bring me the nurse who attended Norton; 
she will save my life. Bring her at once, 
won’t you?” 

“Yes,” he answered. “If .you think. she 
will, do you good I will bring her.” 

For a moment. there,.was an expression 
of childish,; delight. in .the .handsome eyes, 


then a, glow.of fear tinged her cheeks. 


“You can’t!” .she ;gasped. “You can’t! 
She -was Lionel’s ,~wife; 1 found it out, and I 
sent her away. Sbe couldsave amy Aife if 


She were here,:-but Ihave sent her away. 


I don’t «want tordie; I, don’t want. to; I,an 
jafraid! But I have-sent-her. away.” 

“I know «where she iis,” jsaidthe doctor, 
soothingly; “Iwill go: and‘ fetchuher.” 

“Oh, go! go! go!” 

And “Hastings went. 

It was' Brenda: in* her: Quaker ‘disguise who 
soothed *the’ girl’s Jast «hours, “Brenda -who 
watched and nursed-her; but all to-no -pur- 
pose. ‘There “were “days when she never 
left Violet’s side,~because the delirium could 
be in no ‘degree eontrdlled by any one ‘else, 
and it was she who held ‘Violkt’s hand: when 
the end came. . 


CHAPTER BVI. 
There was a solemn family conclave ;after 


me .that I ,have taken this horrible disease @ Violet’s death, at shich:;Mrs. Clifton, Mrs. 


because of my own wickeduess! 
that I brought it here and gaye it to.Reyi- 
thinking, believing,..hoping that .he 
would die. I kissed him upon the lips. and 
breathed into his hmgs the last..breath of 
that little girl: who had .dicd,. believing . that 
my desire .alone would kill him, but it did 
not; and,now L.have,got. ii! It-is going to 
kill me—and you,.will be—glad:” 

“Violet!” 

The wildest laygh. that. he;ever heard .fall 
fvem -human..jips.;fell from hers. .She sat 
there tossing ‘her arms, whispering: one word 
anil sereaming; the .next, watil,,the .uneanny 
effect was almost unbearable. 

Lionel; shrunk. back from her,:.but he: could 
not -shut shis:ears to .the .awiul' words «she 
uwitered. 

* Yes, you: will be glad!”.ishe eried. “You 
know that .she is HKying—thatwigirl «who is 
your real wvife-~but :you shall aot have her! 
You. shall not! Do you -hear? ;Marry Best 
end I have arranged it between us. ‘He is 
going to take her away “where ‘you - will 
never hear of ‘her again, and—” 

“Violet, for heaven’s sake—” 

Again the horrible laugh. interrupted him. 

“You prefer her to me, do you not? Well. 
I will be your wife! I have: sworn it, and 
there is nothing in all ‘this averld that can 
take you from -me!” 

She fell back exhausted .as Doctor Hastings 
entered the room -with’ Mrs. ‘Clifton. 

‘They saw Lionel stili kneeling ‘there wit! 
an expression of horror upon his face, and 
Violet. shrinking away from: him. ‘She looked 
up piteously at the doctor. 

“Take him away!” she whispered. “Tak< 
him away! ‘He has come here to curse me 
and [ can’t-bear it! I am geing to die, an’ 


surely the punishment of’ Heaven is enough’! 


You know.| Warrender, 





Bessie, Darcy Brooke, ..Dector 
Hastings, and . Lionel.-.were, , present. The 
story .was ;reviewed, leaving out the share 
Violet ; had | played (in) it, ;with the.,exception 
of her supposed wifahood, ,and<after: due -de- 
liberation it was decided «that there svas no 
reason why the world should be taken into 
their confidence. 

Brenda, most of all, did not desire it, and 
when her opinion; was’so expressed, the others 
applauded her sentiment. ‘Therefore, Violet 
Clifton was buried as Violet Warrender, after 
all. 

Perhaps one reason why her mother tovk 


“the situation so calmly and blamed Lionel no 


more than she did—as mothers-inelaw -.are 
not proverbially Christian-like in spirit—was 
the knowledge that. she passessed of wliat 
Vielet had done. he readily .saw Lioncl’s 
generosity in keeping the. matter..strictly ;to 
himself, an@ was not ungrateful. 

And Bessie.knew nothing about it. There 
‘Was no reason why she should knovw,,..and, 
consequently, any knowledge that | might 
make her wnhappy .wes. kept from her by 
mutual ,consent. 

It was after the funeral that Lionel and 
Brenda stood together alone in a room of his 
mother’s house. i 

“ Tt..will..be a Jong,, dreary year for:me to 
wait for my,wife,. Brenda,” he :said,:as :he 
leaned against the .mantleshelf, Jooking 
down upon her. 

She’ leaned ber face .against :his shoulder 
and looked into his eyes with a .worki of 
levotion. 

“Not dreary, afterall, dear,” «she an- 
swered, tenderly. “‘It-issnot.as if -we were 
© be separated for all‘ that time. I> shal} 
have the prote®ion of your ‘mother, you 
kuow, living here beneath her roof, and you 
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can ceme. to me.as offen as you slike ; for, 

after all, Lionel, Iam yourswife, :you «see.” 

sHe. caught her im hisarmsyvagid, kissed her. 

“ Ves,”she evied, “ and :thank»God for it)! 

But it-will-seem an.eternityumntil Lieanshave 

you all to umyself, ,my .yery own. The 

situation -is -a very strange <one,'‘Brenda.” 

“ Perhaps notso ‘strange, aéter-all. “You 
can’t look into the heartsvamd lives:of your 
neighbours ;. you. don’t. know swhat:it:is that 
they may conceal. 2 

There was something of a: lence (between 
them. as ‘they stood there iside! by «side, then 
Brenda spoke again : 

“Lionel, there ds a »resest that I -have 
to makewot: ryou. It maybe a veryvhard one 
for -you to grant, and sbecause of ‘that I 
hesitate to ask it,-and yet itseems to me that 
I have not the right to delay it longer.” 

“What is:it, sweetheart?” 

“Tt is ahout--my father! 
tell him the truth, dear?” 

' There was wistfulness and,pleading in her 
eyes, though’ she was trying’ bravely. to steady 
her -veice; but. it did mot need -that for 
Lionel. 

He took her face between his hands. and 
kissed her. 

“Shall awe go at once?” he. asked. 

She;modde 1. 

She.went to get;her hat.while.he ordered 
the carriage. ‘l'ogether they drove ;to the 
little , pawnshop .in «Aldgate, and ,Lionel 
alighted, .assisting her. 

Her father himself admitted .them,..bent 
and ; broken under; his..Jong suffering. It 
touched Brenda to the heart, but she strove 
to make her waice..quite.steady as she -said, 
in a tone that, she might, have used had she 
left his side only yesterday: 

“Father, I have brought my husband to 
introduce to you!” 

The old .pawnbroxer ‘stood for a,moment 
dazed, uncertain. 

“Brenda!” he . cried, ““Brenda, is it really 
you? Has*Heaven indeed sent..you .back .to 
me to show forgiveness. for my-hardness, my 
cruelty? I did not mean it at all, dear!” 

The tears’were pouring over his wrinkled 
countenance. He could no longer bear his 
own weight, but sank~half exhausted into an 
old Turkish chair. Brenda knelt pwpon one 
side, and Lionel, strangely*touched, upon the 
other. 

“It is I who have caused. all this suffering, 
sir,” said ‘Lionel, in a ‘deep, gentle, repentant 
voice. 

The strange voice seemed ‘to arouse Mr. 
Bernstein. He _ started, and looked at the 
kneeling figure ofthe man as if he could 
not undertsand “his “presence ‘there. 

“Who-are you,’ sir?”-he asked, at last, in 
a trembling tofie. 

“Your daughter’s husband!” answered 
Lionel, ‘“'Youmson,«if/youuwill call-meso.” | 

“My daughter’s—husband! It is true; ‘then ? 
True! And isheris:mot what.I——” 

“She isiasopure -asxanything in Heaven!” 
cried Lionel, fervently, “Iwear it: to-you!” 
; “Thank«Heayen for that! ‘"Fhank ‘Heaven 

for that!” 

It took same. time to «make ‘the old man 
understand it-all,.tovmake shim realise ‘the 
situation as it was, but it was»gradually done, 
and he who had learned a lesson from shffering: 
forgave Lionel, and .consented:to keep the 
secret until such time as his daughter chose 
to bran it known. 

eld pawnbroker gave up the little shop 
alee after that, shecause ‘Brenda : desired 
that he-shoutd ido sc. -i'Hewwent to live in 
a comfortably furnished little flat, »withsRay- 
mond andi his mother as .eompanions. » Brenda 
divided her ‘time between rthem and “Mrs. 
Warrender. And how happy «she owas! “It 
seemed |to jher:that»Heaven haduopened, in- 
deed. She had: her «child <and »jher »-father, 
and would shortly have«herhusband. 


Will youAet me 


that, -without its operations, there would be 
infinitely moretreasure ‘buried in the abysses 


out shortly after that, but:nothing:was said 
to her at once concerning it, because sthey 
desired to..ayoid the talk that :stories she 
inight tell, would, occasion. 

Mrs. Clifton kept the girl ‘in, her employ 
muntil;she.found another excuse . to, discharge 
her,,,and,.then it was too late for ,Agnes to 
aake_ trouble, 

At the end of;the year ;there was..a, double 
wedding. . Brenda.and Lionel were remarried, 
and at the same time Bessie was converted 
into Mrs. Brooke. 

It was a very quiet affair. None. but..the 
members ofthe. immediate family. were .pre- 
sent, but that fact. did not rob the event of its 
happiness. 

It is doubtful if even Lionel was. happier 
than Darcy. The little crippled thing he 
called his wife kad grown into his heart unt 
she ‘seemed a very part of himself. He had 
forgotten himsélf and his own sorrow in her. 
His other love seemed to be buried in her. 
His tenderness and -devotion were ~ beautiful 
to-see, and-everMrs. Giiften, who had never 
really .cared for Bessie, was forced to admit 
to «herself that there was: more inthe girl 
than she had ‘thought to.arouse such a feeling 
in the-breast of such aman. 

hey were: going-away. together upon: their 
bridal tour. Brocke. “had :insisted upon 
Bessie’s: going, though she demurred at’ first 
or, account of zher | affliction. 

“Towant the :bestotalent:in the country to 
see you ‘and:;ascertain if-anything can be 
done,” he said»to:her. “It. is not because 
Lam,not perfectly. satisfied. with.you as you 
are—more ;than -satisfied—~but I want it for 
your -aqwn sake. -I,cannot bear to.-see you 
deprived of:anything.” 

“It is all«right at Jast, is it, old: man?” 
Lionel asked, as the two:stood tegether upon 
the.,deck .of. the steamer .smeking a cigar 
upon their firstnight-out. “The past is dead, 
and the future shows only sunshine?” 

“Yes,” answered Brooke, -reverently, I have 
not, fergotten. the past, nor;can- I ever, but Iam 
happy. Not happy in her happiness alone, you 
understand, but because the love I prayed of 
God has been-born in my own heart. I am satis- 
fied -with what. I have to, give her, with .what 
I have,.given her,.and I should be satisfied 
with nothing, less than the whole heart. You 
are. not more content than I, Lionel.” 
Thank ‘Heaven for that, cold man! 'There 
will be..just a tiny vaeancy in my life until 
I am at home again, with my boy Norton.as 
well as my ,wife beside.me; but I know that 
I haye,him, and I know that I have her. We 
ought to.be, grateful men for the rulings of 
Providence.” 

“IT think we are!” 


‘THE|-END. 
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= |THE SHip-worm.—Destructiveas the ship- 
worm unquestionably. is,;nevyertheless its ser- 
vices could,ill.be dispensed with. Though; a 
deyastator of ships .and ;pjers, it is also. a 
protector of both; for, were the fragments 
of wreck and masses of stray timber, -that 
would choke ‘harbours and clog the waves, 
permitted: to remain ,yndestroyed, the less of 
life and injuries to property that would result 
would soon far exceéd all the damages done 
and dangers caused hy the teredo. This 
active shellfish is.one of the police of Neptune 
—a scavenger and clearer of the.sea. It 
attacks eyery stray mass of floating or sunken 
timber with ~which “it comes into contact, 
and soon’reduces it-to harmlessness and dust. 
For one ship sunk by it, a hundred are really 
seved;-and,-whilst we-deprecate the mischief 
and distress of- which*it-has*been*the uncon- 
scious cause, we are bound to acknowledge 





Agnes Blunt’s part.n their: trouble came 
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“God bless you!” said the poor father, 
brokenly. “And she came?” 
“She was twenty-one when she left the 


own ,gnistress,” went on Dorothy, ..simply. 
“She stayed. in London a few days, just. long 
excugh to do a little shopping .and pack 
up; she lodged at the house of one of our 
old teachers, who went down to Southamp- 
ton’ with her and saw her safely ,on. board. 
Within five weeks of leaving home, Rosa- 
mond was with me in South Africa.” 

“And you have kept her with you tilt 
now. Ob, Mrs.. Hurst, how I wish you had 
brought her home with you.” 

Dorothy smiled wistfully. 

“TI did-not have‘the chance. Three months 
after Rosamond came to me I lost.my hus- 
band; he and my little boy died in one day. 
‘Phen-Marjory came, and for weeks and months 
everyone thought I was dying too. The 
first thing I heard when I was well enough 
to take an interest in things about me was 
that Rosamond had promised to marry my 
brother. Jack is~the dearest fellow in the 
world. He and Rosamond had been brought 
together in nursing. me,-and as soon as i 
was well enough to. be. left, they were quietly 
married. Their eldest boy is one year 
younger than Marjory, and they have two 
dear little girls. As soon as Jack can settle 
things out there, they will all come to 
England; in fact, I-believe they are now on 
their way home.” 

Mr. Carruthers looked so overjoyed that 
Dorothy could not repent her confidence, 
but she added, quietly: 

“You will not forget your promise; you 
have premised me to keep this secret.” 

“And I-will keep my word,” he answered, 
gravely, “but you must tell Rosamond how 
I -bave wearied for a sight of: my first-born's 
face. Ask her to let me see her and her 
children ‘before I die.” 

“You have never even asked her married 
name,” said. Dorothy, smiling, “or ‘whether 
Jack -ean afford to’keep her.” 

“T am not afraid.” 

“My father was Douglas Drake, vmephew 
and heir of the Karl of Basilhurst,” said Mrs. 
‘Hurst, “but when he was a young mat 
there were many lives between him and the 
title. He was-in-leve with an heiress, and 
as her father insisted on -the eondition, he 
took her name, so that Jack bears it still, 
aod is. John Drake !Delamere. «My» father’s 
first wife did not live long, and at her death 
he went back to: his own name and married 
my. ‘mother in it, so:that I -was ‘Dorothy 
Drake. Lord Basilhurst, -whese own chil- 
dren had died, was intensely angry that 


Jack should have dropped the’ family name, 


and would never take any notice of him. 
He was fond of speaking of me as his niece, 
but.as I was devoted to Jack I would- never 
be: friendly with. an.-unele «who: slighted: him, 
and so I knew very little of the’ Earl, but be 
is seventy turned, and at his death your 
Rosamond must. be the Countess of Basil- 
‘Meanwhile, Jack has his mother’s 
fertume, and as he has made several ‘lucky 
investments, I suppose people are right when 
they call him a millionaire.” 

“And he has. bought the Grange?” 

“He bought it te please Rosamond. He 
knew you had no son; your ‘éldest daughter 


Iwasitherefore the natural person to inherit 


the homestead. He thought it -would hurt 
you Jess to see your own child living there 
then a. stranger.” 

Mr. Garruthers spent an hour and a@hbalf 
at Rose Mottage. ‘When he left he repeated 





wf the-deep,sand venturous ‘mariners doomed 
 tovwatery graves. 


Grange, and in .the eyes of the law her 
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his promise of secrecy, and thanked Dorothy 
from his very heart. 

“An old man’s blessing can’t hurt you, 
my dear, and that will follow you all your 
days, If you could guess how I had hungered 
for news of Rosamond, how I had tortured 
myself with pictures of her in sorrow and 
want, you would know what a burden you 
have lifted from my mind.” 

He drove back to Hunstanton that night. 

Many houses in Arden would gladly have 
welcomed their old neighbour as a guest, 
but Carruthers felt he could not meet any- 
one without betraying his secret; he pre- 
ferred to steal away and keep his happiness 
to himself. 

His wife and daughters noticed the change 
in hira, but asked no questions. There was 
very little sympathy between the unsuccessful 
man and his family. The _ girls—bright, 
dashing young women—had no regard for 
a father who had never managed to “get 
‘on,” and was continually in the blues; while 
(Mrs. Carruthers knew that her husband 
blamed her in his heart for Rosamond’s flight, 
and that a breach had grown up between 
them ever since the beautiful girl took her 
fate into her own hands. 


! CHAPTER V. 


It was ten o’clock in the morning, and, 
contrary to all precedent, Lady Blanche 
was closeted with a visitor. 

Sir Richard Oakley had called at that 
unconventional hour and asked so eagerly 
to see her that she. had consented. 

“T know you must think me a Hottentot,” 
he began, “but I’m afraid I should have 
come last night only I knew you were 
dining out. I heard the news at my 
cousin’s. One can’t exactly insult a woman 
in her own house, but I think I made Mrs. 
{Milroy understand what I thought of her.” 

” you mean she told you about Mrs. 


Hurst?” asked Lady Blanche. “She came 
here to me in the afternoon with the same 
atory.” 


“Of course you did not believe it?” 

* “T believed it so little that directly she 
Was gone I put on my things and went over 
to Rose Cottage to ask Mrs. Hurst to spend 
the rest of her stay at Arden with us.” 

“How good of you,” said Sir Richard, 
admiringly. “One thing puzzles me—how, 
in five years, the people here haven’t im- 
bibed a little of your charity.” 

» She smiled. 

‘ “You see, Mrs. Milroy pulls the other 
way, she devotes her whole time to her 
‘social duties,’ and I can’t. But my prayer 
jwas in vain, Sir Richard. Mrs. Hurst er- 
sists in remaining where she is. She says 
for Marjory’s sake she will not be driven 
out of Arden, lest the shadow of scandal 
should rest on her name. She won’t come 
to us, but she means to stay at Rose Cottage 
until her child’s guardian- in whom she 
seems to have great faith—returns to Eng- 
land to advise her.” 

“IT suppose that means to marry her,” 
said Sir Richard, gloomily. 

“Unless the gentleman contemplates bigamy, 
I should say not. Mrs. Hurst told me his 
wife was her dearest friend.” 

“Oh!” and Sir Richard's tone was much 
more cheerful. “I wanted to talk to you, 
Lady Blanche.” 

“Aren’t you doing so?” 

He coloured through his bronzed skin just 
like a school-boy. 

“I know you are staunch and true; you 
won’t think the worse of me for my miserable 
Secret. There is a turned-down page in my 
life. I married when I was barely of age 








| and her 


a woman of thirty. She left me within the 
year.” 

Lady Blanche looked troubled. 

“And we all thought you a bachelor.” 

“That was why I stayed away so long. I 
could not come to Arden, knowing that she 
might appear at any moment, and claim to 
be received as Lady Oakley. I am old- 
fashioned, and I don’t believe in divorce. 
The law would have given me my freedom, 
but, still, while my wife lived I should have 
felt bound. I simply couldn’t come here 
with that awful burden weighing on mie. 
She died last winter, and I returned as soon 
as I could cut short my travels. Lady 
Blanche, do you think I must refrain from 
speaking to Mrs. Hurst, because it is not 
quite a year since the poor wreck the law 
called my wife was laid to her rest?” 

“You are sure she is dead?” 

He smiled half sadly. 

“I know what you are thimking of, but 
doubt is impossible; she died list November, 
just as surely as I am speaking to you now. 
But for the persecution which these horrible 
gossips have set on foot I should not have 
spoken to Mrs. Hurst yet. As it is, I feel 
I should like to propose to her at once. I 
haven't much hope. She is far too pure and 
good for a weary, world-tossed man like me; 
but I love her, Heaven bless her, with every 
fibre of my heart, and I ask nothing better 
than to tell her so, and guard her and the 
little one from every sorrow.” 

“I should go and see her,” said Lady 
Blanche, demurely. “Little Marjory is going 
to spend the afternoon with my chicks, so 
her mother will be undefended, I think 
you will be a happy man, Sir Richard, if 
you can win her, but no one else in Arden will 
share my opinion, and the general verdict 
will be that you have been caught by a 
dangerous widow.” 

“Tl risk that,” he said, with a twinkle ‘n 
his eye. “May I come and report progress 
to you?” 

“Do!” 

At that very moment Dorothy Hurst 
was reading a telegram which had just 
come. If the messenger from Hunstanton 
had opened it, and sold the wonderful news 
it contained to Arden generally, he would 
have made a small fortune. 

“Arrived last night; shall be with you this 
evening at six; expect to find you and 
Marjory at the Grange.—Jaek.” 

All Arden knew that the Grange was 
ready for its new owners; that the lawyers 
employed by Captain Delamere had sent 
down a complete staff of servants, and en- 
gaged a highly respectable widow to act 
as housekeeper to the establishment. Mrs. 
Halls had also received a telegram which 
puzzled her not a little, for it concluded with 
these words! “My sister will give further 
orders,” and as the good woman remarked 
to her subordinate, the cook, Where in the 
world was Miss Delamere? 

Dorothy gave a sigh of relief as she 
finished reading her brother’s message. 

Her troubles were nearly over; in a very 
little time Arden people would be as anxious 
to know her as they had been to hurry her 
out of the place; and yet those weeks had 
not been all sorrow to her, she had made 
two firm friends—three, if she counted Sir 
Richard Oakley; but he might have been won 
over to believe Mrs. Milroy’s cruel stories. 

Dick might have watched Marjory 
nurse starting for the Rectory, 


so immediately after their departure 


| did he present himself at Rose Cottage. 


He found Mrs. Hurst, to his surprise, look- 

ing brighter than he had ever seen her. 
“They are coming home,” she _ said, 

giving him her hand. “Only think, Sir 


Richard, my brother and his wife landed 





at Southampton last night, and they want 
us to join them at once.” 

Dick offered none of the congratulations 
she had expected. He ‘took the little hand 
and held it tenderly while he answered: - 

“And I want you to stay here, my dar- 
ling: T want oe be my much-loved wife 
and mistress of the Hermitage.” 

Dorothy started. 

“You don’t know what you ask, Sir 
Richard. Perhaps you haven’t seen Mrs. 
Milroy lately?” 

“I saw her last night, Dorothy; but for 
her cruel slanders I might have waited to 
speak till you knew me better, but after 
her taunts I resolved that I would risk all 
and chance a refusal through my rashness, 
rather than leave you another day unpro- 
tected.” 

“How did you know my name?” 

“Marjory was my informant. I have 
thought of you as Dorethy for weeks.” 

Dorothy smiled. 

“Iveryone would pity you if I said ‘yes. 

“J shall pity myself if you say ‘no.’ My 
darling, there is a turned-down page in 
my life. I have suffered sorely; won’t you 
grant me happiness now?” 

He told her the story of his first mar- 
riage, and Dorothy’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Tt was cruelly hard on you,” she whis- 
pered. 

“Won’t you try to care for me a little, 
Dorothy? Is your heart buried in Mr. 
Hurst’s grave?” 

“No,” she answered, frankly. “He was 
very good to me, and I was fond of him, 
but he was forty years older than I. I 
mourned him truly, but he was not the love 
of my life.” 

“And you will come to me?” 

She smiled. 

“IT have warned you, you will be sent to 
Coventry by all Arden—except the Rector 
and his wife. Do you feel brave enough 
to risk it?” 

“I can risk anything with you.” 

So they plighted their troth in the Sep- 
tember sunshine, and time flew apace, and 
it was not until Mrs. Benson brought in 
afternoon tea that Dorothy recalled her 
brother’s message. 

“Do you know, Sir Richard, this is the 
last time you will see me in Rose Cottage? 
Jack and his wife reach Arden to-night, and 
I have promised that Marjory and I will be at 
their house to welcome them.” 

Dick stared. 

“Have you taken a house for them? 
I didn’t know there was one to let.” 

“Jack bought the Grange some months 
ago, and it has been preparing to receive him 
ever since.” as 


“But—the Grange was bought by Captain 
Delamere.” ' 

“And he is my brother. Do you know, 
I never meant to make a secret of thé re- 
lationship. It seemed such a natural thing 
that I should come here and see how the 
work-people were getting on; but, when I 
found the residents had made up their minds I 
was some dreadful adventuress it seemed a 
pity to undeceive them, and so I just kept 
quiet.” 

There was a strange smile on Dick’s 
face. 
“What will Mrs. Milroy say?” 

“I’m afraid I don't care.” 

“T hope Captain Delamere won’t object to 
me as a brother-in-law. J knew him slightly 
years ago.” 

“Jack always likes what I like,” said 
Dorothy, demurely, “and he will be glad for 
me to be happy.” 

Sir Richard drew her close to him, and 
pressed a tender kiss upon her lips. 

“You shall be happy, my darling, if love 
can make you so; I swear it!” . 


,” 
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The news spread like wildfire through 
‘Arden. Captain Delamere, his wife, and 
children would arrive by the six o’clock 
train. Arden felt a litth regret that there 
was a Mrs. Delamere; and then consoled it- 
self by reflecting she would probably enter- 
tain largely, and make the Grange what it 
had not been for years, the centre of pleasant 
hospitality. 

“J ghall call on her at once,” said Mrs. 
Milroy to her daughters the morning after 
the arrival; “someone ought to warn her 
about that woman at Rose Cottage, or she 
may be deluded into receiving her, and Mrs. 
Hurst has quite effrontery enough to call.” 

Mr. Milroy chanced to be’ present. He 
looked at his wife with a strange twinkle in 
his eyes. 

“By the way, my dear, your persuasions 
have prevailed at last. I met Mrs. Benson 
last night, and she told me her lodger had 
left the cottage. Mrs. Hurst behaved 
liberally, and paid the rent till the first of 
October, but she and her child left last 
night.” 

v “Thank goodness!” breathed Mrs. Milroy, 
piously, “I only hope it may be in time to 
save Dick from his infatuation.” 

“I think Dick can take care of himself,” 
returned her husband; “TI feel pretty sure when 
he marries he will choose a beauty and an 
heiress.” , 

“There is not an heiress for miles,” said 
Mrs. Milroy, and she glanced at her three 
daughters. Perhaps, poor woman, in the 
fond belief that they were beauties. 

Meanwhile a discussion, ‘sharp and warm, 
was being carried on in the library at the 
Grange. Rosamond Delamere, indignant at 
the treatment meted out to her sister-in-law, 
wished to mark her sense of it by refusing 
to receive any of MDorothy’s foes; Sir 
Richard was on her side; Captain Delamere 
and his sister were more generous. 

“You see, Rose,” her husband said, cheer- 
fully, “we hope ‘to spend our lives here, as 
do Richard and Dorothy; it won’t be pleasant 
to be at war with all our neighbours. Dolly 
needs no defenders now, all the ‘world will 
be eager to do her honour when they hear in 
one breath that she is Lord Basilhurst’s 
niece and the future Lady Oakley, I own 
I shall honestly enjoy their discomfiture, but 
I think, when they have once eaten that 
objectionable fare, ‘humble pie,’ we’d better 
so far forgive them as to be on ordinary 
visiting terms. I’m not asking you to be 
bosom friends with them, you see.” 

And so it was arranged. Rosamond Dela- 
mere felt the wisdom of her husband’s words, 
only she insisted on one thing, that he should 
be with her when their visitors called; and 
the first to appear was Mrs. Milroy, accom- 
panied by Jane. 

Mrs. Delamere smiled frankly, and held 
out her hand. 

“Allow me to introduce to you my husband, 
Mrs. Milroy,” ‘she said, simply, “you and I 
need no introduction, unless you have for- 
gotten Rosamond Carruthers.” 

Mrs. Milroy 

“Ts itt possible! We heard you were dead!” 

“You see I am alive. I have been away 
from England all these years. When I left 
home I went on a long visit to one of my 
old schoolfellows in Africa, and there I met 
her brother.” 

“And,” put in Captain Delamere, gravely, 
“my sister returned to England before us, 
en account of her little girl’s health, I 
wished her to reside at the Grange, but she 
said she should feel lonely in such a large 
house, so she went into apartments with her 
little girl. -Perhaps you have already made 
acquaintance with Mrs. Hurst?” 

* © - . * 

Mrs. Milroy’s mistake was remembered 
against her for long years afterwards in Arden; 
and, strange to say, her blunder has had 


one great result. She and her neighbours are 
not so prompt now to believe the very worst 
of their fellow creatures; they have not for- 
gotten yet that their want of charity made 
them mistake Lady Oakley, sister to Lord 
Basilhurst—Jack came into the title a year 
ago—for ‘ 
A Danaerovs Wipow. 


THE END. 








In the early days of the world dancing was a 
religious ceremony, and among tke ancient 
Greeks it was a necessary part of education. 
Among the early Christians it was held in great 
favour, and Sir Basil told his hearers that it 
would be their principal occupation in heaven, 
hence they should practise it betimes on earth. 
In later years, however, the Church set its face 
against dancing—first mildly disapproving, and 
finally denouncing it as wicked. This view was 
maintained until a comparatively recent pericd, 
and now dancing is not considered a sin, 
although it is sometimes denounced as a 
frivolous practice and a waste of time. 

AccorDING to a contemporary, the first 
number of an American paper, the Rocky 
Mountain Cyclone, contained the following heroic 
announcement :— ‘The type-phounder phrom 
whom we bought the outphit phor this printing 
crphis phailed to supply any ephs or cays, and 
it will be phour or phive weex bephore we get 
any. We have ordered the missing letters and 
will have to wait until they come. We don’t 
lique the idea ov this variety ov spelling any 
better than our readers, but mistax will happen 
in the best regulated phamilies, and iph the c’s 
and exes hold out we shall ceep (sound the c 
hard) the Cyclone whirling aphter a phashion till 
the sorts arrive. It is no joque to us: it isa 
serious aphair.”” 

GoLpD is so very tenacious that a piece of it 
drawn into wire one-tenth of an inch in diameter 
will sustain a weight of 500 pounds without 
breaking. Its malleability is so great that a 
single grain may be divided into 2,000,000 parts, 
and a cubic inch into 9,523,809,523 parts, each 
of which may be distinctly seen by the naked 
eye. A grain anda half of gold may be beaten 
into leaves of one inch square, which, if inter- 
sected by parallel lines drawn at right angles to 
each other, and distant only the one hundredth 
part of an inch, will produce 25,000,000 little 
squarea, each of which may be distinctly seen 
without the aid of a glass. The surface of any 
given quantity of gold, according to the best 
authorities, may be extended by the hammer 
310,814 times. The thickness of the metal thus 
extended appears to be no more than the 
566,000th part of aninch. Eight ounces of this 
wonderful metal would gild a silver wire of 
sufficient length to extend entirely around the 
globe. 

A Prant Growinc FROM A CATERPILLAR.—The 
curious fungus which is sometimes taken for an 
insect is a fungus that roots itself in a caterpillar 
and grows from it, feeding on the body of the 
insect. Of course in time the insect dies, and 
the fungus then perishes as soon as it has ex- 
hausted the nutriment in the body of the cater- 
pillar, The plant is of the same nature as a 
mushroom, and when it matures it produces 
spores by which new plants are propagated in 
the same way, attaching themselves to any 
insect that comes in contact with them in the 
soil. These curious plants are used as medicine 
by the natives of some parts of Asia, where they 
are found quite abundantly. The plant, when 
dug out of the ground, has the exhausted and 
dried body of the insect attached to it in the 
manner of a root, but it is easily distinguished 
by its shape. The insect is filled with the 
substance of the fungus, and appears as a part of 
the plant. A variety of beetle that is found in 
North America is attacked by the same kind of 
fungus ; others are found in Central America, 
and others in New Zealand. In the last- 
mentioned country the fungus is very large and 
has all the appearance of a mushroom, which is 








RELIGIOUS mania produces shortness and 
sharpness of temper, with a quarrelsome pro- 
pensity and doggedness, causing its victims to 
rigidly adhere to their own fold, a merciful 
dispensation. There are, however, restless and 
inquiring sheep who wander outside its precincts 
in search of sheep fallen astray. The intention 
is doubtless laudable, the execution sometimes 
far from so, 


ENGINEERS judge of the condition of their 
machinery by the tone it gives out while run- 
ning. Every engine, whether stationary or 
locomotive, has a particular tone of its own ; the 
engineer becomes accustomed to that, and any 
departure from it at once excites asuspicion that 
all is not right. The engineer may not know 
what is the matter, he may have no ear for 
music, but the chang» in the tone of his machine 
will be at once perceptible, will be instantly 
recognised, and will start him on an immediate 
investigation. 

Tue seven Bibles of the world are the Koran 
of the Mohammedans, the Tri-Pitikes of the 
Buddhists, the Five Kings of the Chinese, the 
Three Vedas of the Hindvos, the Zendavesta of 
the Persians, the Eddas of the Scandinavians, 
and the Bible of the Christians. The Eddas is 
the most recent, and cannot: really be called 
more than a semi-sacred work. It was given to 
the world some time during the fourteenth 
century of our era. The Koran is the next 
most ancient, dating from about the seventh 
century 4.D. It is composed of sublime thoughts 
from both the Old and New Testaments, with 
frequent, almost literal, quotations from the 
Talmud. The Buddhist’s Tri-Pitikes were com- 

in the sixth century before Christ, Its 
teachings are pure and sublime; its aspiration 
lofty and extreme. The word “king” as used 
in connection with the sacred work of the 
Chinese, simply means “web of cloth.” From 
this it is presumed that they were originally 
written on fine rolls of cloth. The Vedas are 
the most ancient works in the language of the 
Hindoos, but they do not, according to the best 
commentaries, ante-date the twelfth century be- 
fore the opening of the Christian era. The 
Zendavesta of the Persians contains the sayings 
of Zoroaster, who lived and worked in the 
twelfth century B.c. 

Ir we look at a lady’s sealskin jacket, we at 
once observe its rich brown colour, and the 
velvety softness and denseness of the fine hairs 
composing it. If this be compared with the 
coarse, hard or salted dry sealskin as imported, 
or, still better, with the coat of the living fur 
seal, one is struck with the vast difference be- 
tween them, and wonders how the coarse or 
oily-looking, cl@8€-preased hair of the live animal 
can ever be transformed into the rich and costly 
garment above spoken of. Passing our fingers 
among the hairs of the cat or dog, we may 
notice short fine hairs at the roots of the longer, 
coarser, general covering of the animal. This is 
the so called under-fur. It equally obtains in 
most of the land as in the aquatic carnivora. 
But in the greater number of these animals the 
short hairs are so few, and often fine, as to be, 
comparatively speaking, lost sight of among what 
to our eyes constitutes the coat. The remark- 
able feature, then, in the fur seal is its abund- 
ance and density. The operation which the skin 
undergoes to bring out, s0 to say, the fur, may 
be briefly described as follows :—The skin, after 
being washed rid of grease, etc., is laid flat on 
the stretch, flesh side up. A flat knife is then 
passed across the flesh substance, thinning it to 
a very considerable extent. In doing this the 
blade severe the roots of the long strong hairs 
which penetrate the skin ceeper than does the 
soft delicate under-fur. The rough hairs are 
then got rid of, while the fur retains its hold. A 
variety of subsidiary manipulations, in which the 
pelt is softened and preserved, are next gone 
through. These we need not enter into, but 
only further state that the fur undergoes a pro- 
cess of dyeing which produces that deep uniform 
tint so well known and admired. We may, how- 
ever, mention that it is the dyeing which causes 
the fur to lose its natural curly character, aud 





eaten as food by the natives. @ 


to present its limp appearance. 
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FACETIA. 





Tenor: “Have»you heard me sing my last | 


song?” ‘She :“No > but I wish [ had.” 


“Wuy can’t I marry the duke, papa? His 


titles are all right.” ‘Yes ; but his deeds are 
all wrong.” 

Sea Captain: “ Look, gentlemen! There’s a 
whale!” Forty Male: Pussepgers ; “ Looks like 
the fish that got away from me last summer.” 

“Your hired man has to work pretty, hard to 
earn his wages.” “Not as hard as I have to 
work ‘tobe able to pay them.” 

Tommy: “Pa, may I ask you a question ?” 
Pa: “Certainly, my child.” 
where is the wind when it doesn’t blow ?” 

Mrs. LaKesipe: “I don’t see. why you, can’t 
marry .Mr. Fatpurse.” Daughter: “Let. me 


Tommy : “ Well, | 


| “T Have met this man,” said a lawyer, with | 

| extreme severity, “in a great many places where 

' Lwould be ashamed to;be-seen,-myse!f.” And 

| he.paused.and looked with. astonishment.at the 

| smiling court and jury. | 
Wire : “ How did you. get along while I>was ' 

away?” Husband: “I kept house fer. about | 

ten days, and then Iwent to an hotel.” “A | 


| hotel? Why didn’t you go on keeping house?” | 


pleace myself this time, ma, and I'll try to; please | 


you the next time.” 

THE quiekest way. to learn a, weman’s feeling 
toward you is to slyly kiss her. If£.she gives you 
a little slap you've got. her ; if she. half kills. you 
you hayen’t. 

THE guillotine. is,one hundred years old this 
year, but its centennial. will. not be. celebrated, 
The guillotine ¢uts too many of its acquaintances 
to ever become popular. 

Teacuer: “ How did-Napeleon III. reach the 
throne of France?” Pupil: “ He -rode in.” 
“Rode in? Nonsense!” “Oh, yes’m. The 
history says he got in--by a coupe.” 

“ Hew do you pronounce ‘s-t-i-n-g-y’?” asked 
a teacher of the dunce of the class. ‘The boy re- 
plied, “ It depends a good deal on whether. the 
word refers to a person or a bee.” 


Woman. has to wait until she is asked before | 
Ps a unin in the matter | “Lhave not the least doubt of that, sir; my 


| husband himself felt that his sermon might be a 
| disappointment to the congregation.” 


she can marry. She has no voice in the matter 
until after the ceremony. .Then she knews how 
to make up for lost. time. 

Youna Lapy (trying to steer): “ Why, this 
boat acta very queerly, seems to.me.” Boatman 
(gently): “I guess she. feels a. strange band. at 
the helm.” 

THe Sceptical, Aunt: “What does he do, 
Laura, for a living?” Laura (greatly surprised) : 
“Why, auntie, he does not have.time to earn a 
living while we are engaged.” 

Mamma: “ Which of the children hid. my slip- 
pers?” Nurse: “Master Johnny -hid ’em, 
ma'am.” Mamma: “Then Johnny is the one 
who ate the jam.” 

Tue Recror: “My dear young lady, I hope I 
am not mistaken, but I thought I saw you talk- 
ing during the sermon yesterday.” Stray lamb: 
“You certainly are anistaken, @ctor, 
never talk in my sleep.” 


| “ Perhaps so, but those waiter girls of yours don’t | 


Why, I | 
, studied flies of all kinds for years—sends: the 


“You didn’t succeed very well with the young | 


heiress?” “No; she was _ superstitious.” 
“What was the cause?” “She said she had 
twelve engagements on hand, and feared that 
the thirteenth might be unlucky.” 

“THAT young minister will never sucveed ; he 
is too easily confused.” “TI have never noticed 
it.” “Fai 


At Emma Harkins’s wedding he | 


kissed the bridegroom and shook ‘hands with the | 


bride.” 


Bringer: “Sure, phy do thim Oitalyons be | 
makin’ ready to celebrate Columbus ?”’ Patrick ; | 


“It's history ye shud study, Biddy. Columbus 


landed in th’ West Indies, and diacovered banan- | 


nies. 

Tusy were roasting chestnuts in the fire. “I 
ar going to call that big one by your name,” 
she said, ‘“ Why?” he asked. “Because it 
seems to be eracked, and :won't pop.” But he 
did. 

Friend: “What was your graduation essay 
about ?” 
Krow About: Mars,’ ” 
you chose that subject ?” 
have time to write much.” 

STILL IN THE Faminy.—I have just.gained 
your mother’s consent, Clara, dear.” 


Dear me! Why did 
* Because I didn’t 


Swift, lam so young, I—really-——” “Idon’t | read, “Sheep’s, bead, neck of mutton, pig's feet.” 
think it will make any difference, as I am to be 
your stepfather,” 


| put a stop to the proceedings, declarivg: that 


| own safety.” 
| A StRax@ER, when: dining at a foreign. hotel, 


Mabel: “‘ What the Astronomers | 


* Bub Mr, | 


| “ You wouldn’t smoke cigarettes unless you had 
” ’ 


| delicate subject. 


*Couldn’t. All the dishes were dirty.” 

Lapy (to servant) : “ Well, Mary, is your sister | 
married yet?” Mary: “No, mum.” Lady: 
“ How’s that? I.thought she was to have been 
married last week.’’ Mary: “ Yes, mum, so. her 
was ; but her young manyinstead of buying the | 
furniture, bought a bieycle.”’ 

Master Harry (a saucy young boarder at | 
Breezy Farm): “1 -say,“Mr. Landlord, my papa | 
wants to knew if you expect to continue feeding | 
us all on-wind?” | The. Landlord: “'Well,-your | 
mamma. said: when she.came here that it was | 


| principally for the air.” | 


Miss Erriz ANcEE (just engaged): “‘ What do | 
you think Edwin’ said last might! That if he | 
had to choose either me or. a million dollars, he 
wouldn’t even look at the million.” ‘Miss May 
Tour (still . waiting): “Dear loyal fellow! I 
suppose he didn’t like to risk the temptation.” | 

Dr. Empee: ‘Have you any vices?” 
Dudely: “I smoke cigarettes.” Dr. Emdee: 
“You- have softening of the brain.” Dudely : 
“ Would cigarettes give me that?’ Dr. Emdee: 


it. 

Rector’s ‘WarpEN (to fair . stranger) : 
“ Always glad to: weleome you to our little 
church, madam. Am _ very. sorry our pastor, was 
away to-day. You,would have heard a much 
abler discourse.” Fair Stranger (smiling sadly) : 


THEY were talking of their ages—-always a 
“For my ,part,’ said one, “I 
always let the woman who is impolite enough to 
ask me my age, tell the fib” “How?” “I 
always answer, ‘ Oh, I’m older than you. I’m a 
year older.’ Then I immediately add, ‘How old 
are you?’ It never fails. Shealways makes me 
younger than I would dare to.” 

Gugst: “I'd goon starve here.” Proprietor 
(country. hotel): “There's plenty to eat.” 





attend to me.” “They don’t? Well, that’s 
easily fixed. Here’s some wax.” “ What good is 
that?” “Put it on your moustache, of course, 
and curl the ends, You’ve got too much of a 
married look.” 
AN .expert in 


entomology—one who-has 


following interesting and valuable information— 
answering the question, “ Where do the - flies 
come from?” in a way that leaves nothing but 
the answer to.be desired: “The cyclone makes 
the house fly, the blacksmith makes the fire fly, 
the carpenter makes the saw fly, the driver makes 
the horse fly, the grocer makes the sand fly, and 
the boarder makes the butter fly.” 

Some years ago a duel, which was much talked 
about, took place: between Mr. G. and Mr..S8. 
The former had only. one eye, the Jatter «was 
short-sighted, and, te: make matters worse, there 
was a dense fog at,the time. The first ball killed 
abird, and the second a rabbit. ‘The witnesses 


honour was satisfied, “How was that ?” inquired 
A. “Faith, they began tobe alarmed for their 


was aacosted by a detective; who said to him, | 
‘Beg your pardon,-we are in search of. an | 
escaped conyict, and, asa matter of form, you 

|, will oblige us with your passport?” ‘Do I 
lagk like a.conyict?” “ Possibly not... In any 
|, case I shall. require. to see .your.passport.” Tke 
stranger, feeling. annoyed, presented the officer 
with a bill of fare,and the latter commenced to 


| 
“Very ‘good,”, he observed; “ the description 
tallie:, You will please come along with us.” 


——— 


| “And buried ?” y : 
| say so?” exclaimed the attorney, impatiently. 
| “ There’s only one breed of cattle in cases of this 


“Wat makes you carry cloves in your 
pocket ?”’, she asked, as he inadvertently spilled 
some out. ‘‘ Oh,” he answered, “ you see, cloves 
are very useful, for preserving ink.” ‘ Perhaps 
s0,”.was the-reply, “ but I, should think you 

a 


would find,ink a very.unwhol beverage ! 


‘ Most people kave two-kinds of-manners. One 
they use in the kitehen and the other is-saved 
for parlour use. You never know aman ‘until 
yourknow his kitehen:manners. ‘Qne reason that 
marriage brings out so many unpleasant..sar- 





| prises;is that the courtshipewas based-on the 


parlour manners. 

“Y gs,~young «man,” said a-venerable chemist 
to his~new -assistant,--whom-he-was about te 
initiate: into the mysteries: of the profession, 
“after a lifetime’s experience, I can, confidently 
assure you that seven jars containing the: seven 
specific drugs of our trade would suffice to set 
up any druggist’s shop.” “But, sir, what do you 
have these other eight hundred! for?” ‘What 
for ? «Why, to.sell.” 

“ Wuat-excuse have you to -offer’ for your- 
self ?” said a tearful--young wife to her husband, 
who came in rather late and rather unsteady. 
“There is hardly any excuse that would justify 


| aman in staying away s0-long from the society 


of so lovely and: charming a-woman as yourself, 
my darling, but on this oceasion there was-——” 
“ Well, never -mind, dearest,” she saidy drying 
her tears ; “it’s all right ; let me help: you to 
pull off your boots.” 

Patrick (just over): “Faix, an’ this beez a 
quare country, to be sure!” “Hownow ; “ Why, 
what’s the matter now?” “ Well, I heard some 
min tahlking as loud as they could tahlk, an’ I 
wint into the place and there were two min a- 
calling each other ars and blackguards, an’ all 
sich loike ; an’ .eez Oi, * Wat: kind of a place is 
this?’ An’ they sez, !It’s a coort ofdaw.’ ‘An’ 
sure,’ sez Ui, ‘an’wat kind of a coort of law is it 
ware they talk loikethat?’ An’ they/says, ' It’s 
a civil coort.’” 

“T must confess, Pat, that your action in the 
engagement yesterday surprised me.” “ An’ 
fhat’s the rayson o’ that, captain dear?” 
“Reason enough, Pat. Didn’t you promise me 
you'd be in the thickest of the fight, and didn't 


‘I catch you actually running away, you rascal ?’” 


“ Running away, is it? “Dade, captain, but ye 
desave yersilf. 1t' was in: remimbrance of me 
promise, sor, that Oi-was runnin’ around troyin’ 
to foind out jist fhere the foight was :thickest,:so 
Oi-was.” 

IRRELEVANT. — The carelessness .of danger 
which characterizes certain soldiers does not 
always extend to the persons about them. The 
French marshal, Bugead, was once’ dictating, 
very near a battle-field, a letter to his secretary. 
As the general spoke the words of his ‘etter, a 
bomb from the enemy’s camp fell just im front 
of the door of the tent. The general went on 
talking; but the seeretary seized his paper and 
half rose from his seat. “ Why+are you step- 
ping?” asked the marshal. “The bomb!” 
gasped the secretary. ‘“ Have I said anything 
about a bomb?” “ No—but—the—bomb—the 
bomb!” “Now what,’ said the marshal, im- 
patiently, “has the:bomb got to do with the 
letter I am dictating to you? Goon with your 
writing!” He resumed his dictation. 

Oxty OnE Breep.—“If I understand you,” 
said the lawyer to the man who called to consult 
him, “ your cow was thrown from the track at a 
street crossing by a locomotive on the X. Y. and 
Z. road, and you want to bring suit against the 
company for damages?” “Yes, that’s right.’ 
The lawyer made a memorandum. “ Valuable 
animal, I presume?” “ Purty good cow. Hadn’t’ 
no bad tricks, an’ a good milker.” “What 
breed?” “Idon't know.” “ Yow don’t know ? 
Was she very: badly injured?” “Badly injured ! 
Why,. she was: killed leader than a:mackerel! ”” 
* Course.” “ Why didn’t you 


kind.” And. he, made another memerandum : 


‘Breed, Jersey. Value, one hundred and fifty- 


dollars,” 
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SOCIETY. 


——— 


AccorDiInG ‘to. a: medical r, yawning is 
most beneficial in:affections of the throat. 

Youna: Japanese girls gild their-lips, a custom 
which. bas .been overlooked in the rage for 
Japanese fashions. 

Tue Czar’s crown is said to be worth four 
times.as muchas. Queen Victoria’s, and to cost 
him four times as much. vneasiness. 


Ir issaid that “Turkish - women attain’ their 
plumpness of figure, so pleasing to their lords, by 


eating butter flavoured’ with rose-leaves. 
Miss dassaMy Haare, daughter of Bret Harte, 


a young girl in her teens, has recently made her panne . | 
first appearance in-print,in. ai.sketeh: of camping | Station, 18,000 distinct lever motions and 20,000 | 


life in the’ Adirondacks, for which: she aleo fur- 
nished illustrations. 

OLIVER WeENDELL Houmes calls a.kiss “the 
twenty-seventh letter of the. alphabei,.the Jove- 
labial which it takes:two to speak plainly.” Yet 
somehow the letter has not found a place in all 
languages. 

THERE..is, no. doubt about it that, though 
fashions may come and: go, the: slender: girl «will 
always nemain.in. vogue. Though she must. not 
be too tall; for # man has not«half lived his life 
unless he €in call'the woman he is fond of 
“little.” 

FINELY-POWDERED Peruvian -baik | is recom- 
mendéd .to .keep: ladies’;:hair: in. curl in moist 
weather. It is applied with. a--powder puff. 
Unfortunately, this suggestion is valuable only 
to persons with blonde or light brown hair. On 
black hair the powder shows a fine dust, and can- 
not be.used. 

A Late fad among women of American cities, 
is to darken the under eyelids with paint to give 
a more. attractive appearance to the eyes, This 
paint is.eften made.up. of. injarious . principles, 
which, in time, make:'the ‘flesh round the eyes 
old and: wrinkled. 

Ir her hair shows much care, .being glossy, 
well-kept and .every,/pin..in its place, you ,may 
rely upon it that she is a lady, born and. bred, 
whether.her own. or..the,deft fingers. of a? maid 
arranged it. . @loss.only comes from constant 
attention, and the woman of innate refinement 
is the one who.lingers over her. toilet. 

AN. average .waltz.takes. one over or about 
thr sof a mile, a square dance: makes 
you cover half a mile, and a-galop equals a good 
one, ataryp, too. Count up for yourzelf how 
much the girl with a well-filled programme 
traverses in an evening. Twenty dances is the 
average, you know. .Of these about twelve are 
waltzes. “There, at onee, are nine miles, ‘Three 
galops and she has ‘done twelve miles. Five 
other dances at a half. a mile apiece, which is 
hardly a fairly big estimate, brings her to close 
upon fifteen miles, to,eay nothing: of. the \inter- 
mission stroll in the garden and the trips to ‘the 
dressing-room to renovate one’s: gown.and com- 
plexion. 


STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE average square mile of the sea contains! Honour To Wuom Honovr 1s Dug.— The 
120,000;000- fish. oe manufacturers — celebrated Sunlight Soap 
. . have just been honoured by a Special Royal 
int + oe Pinan td sclinwaretamenent | Wesanb of Appointment, as Soap Makers to Her 
" | Majesty the Queen, which is the highest honour 

There.are nearly twice as many persons to the | that any mavufacturer can hope to gain. It is 
square mile in Europe as there are in Asia. | also worthy of mention that.such has been the 

‘THE: rabbit is so prolific that the progeny of a | unparalleled increase in the sales of Sunlight 
pair of them, in ten years, will number | Soap that the firm have given instructions to 
70,000,000. | their architect to more than double the size of 

Wareroo Sarton boasts the Jargest signal- their works, already the largest of their kind in 


Z existence 
box.in the world. In order to control t | 3 - 
control the num- | Boscoset House stands in three counties. 


ber of trains which, pass in. and out of the | : 
STAMMERING is almost unknown among savages. 
electrical signals are: required. The shunting | It may not. be generally known that four men 
movements alone in the course of four hours |.in every six use tobacco. 
number 173, the actual cause and time of each | TuE best corks come from Algeria. There are 
shunt being duly reported. | 2,500,000 acres of cork forests in that country. 
Ret? date i ae THE orange was originally pear-shaped, and 
| about the size of the wild cherry. 
GEMS Hippopotamus ivory is harder than that of the 
j elephant. ‘The outer coat is so hard that it 
~— | resists steel aud strikes fire. 
Geyrvs or natural talent amounts to very | AFTER the Chinese have roasted a piece of 
little without hard work. “ | pork, it is hung in the smoke from various 
a as - A aromatic herbs. This gives it a delicious flavour. 
Be er the —_ 008 amet beppine rd and | No-convents, either for men or women, are to 
— . Tee Vea 7 be found in Norway or Sweden, They are 
THERE is nothing which can be said in defence | absolutely forbidden by the laws. 
of disrespectful conduct towards parents and Giass type, recently tested in a Paris news- 
older members of one’s family.. | paper, is said to te a suceess. The printing from 
In the lottery of life there are more prizes | it is clear avd sharp, while the cost is much 
drawn than blanks, and to one misfortune there | lower than for leaden type. 
are fifty advantages. ‘Despoudency is the most | Tue Puget Sound oysters are the largest 
unprofitable feeling a man can indulge in. known, being sometimes two feet across ani 
Ir is an excellent:rule to be observed in all | Weighing, inclusive of the shell, as much as sixty 
| disputes, that men should give soft. words and | pounds. 
hard arguments ; that'they should not so much | Any delicate colours may be “set” by soaking 
strive to vex, as to convince an opponent. the article to be washed in a basin of tepid water 
into which a teaspoonful of turpentine has been 
stirred. 
THe absolute and most simple test for 
diamonds is to draw the stone sharply over a 
| piece of unpainted board in a dark room, Every 
| diamond phosphoresces by friction, 
| Tega Pan Cakes.—One breakfast cupful cf Tue soil of Hayti is so fertile that three crops 
flour, one egg, three-quarters teaspoonful baking | of corn are often raised in a year, The natives, 
soda, quarter teaspoonful tartaric acid, one | however, are too indolent to avail themselves of 
dessert spoonful of: sugar, three-quarters break- | these advavtages, and they only work for enough 
fast cupful of buttermilk. “Mix the flour, soda, | to enable them to live. 
| sugar, and tartaric acid together ; beat the egg | Tus is one of those simple things which few 
up, and put the. milk among it. Mix this in | people know of : If you are taking a long railway 
smoothly among the flour, &c., and beat it quite | journey, fuld up your coat, put it on your lap, 
| smooth, Pour it all into a jug. Grease a griddle ‘and place your writing materials on it. The 
| eS bit. of ate Nr mixture on it in | glasticity of the coat will insure smoothness, 
wens een | ‘THERE is in China a secret: society called the 
GINGER W1xe.--Boil in a.perfectly clean, well | “Triad.” It is a capital crime to-belong to it, 
lined pan, or jelly pan, one gallon of water, three | yet it has more than tbirty millions of members, 
| pounds of sugar; the thin rind of one lemon, and | Its object is the overthrow of the present 
| one bitter orange, one and half ounces of rough | dynasty. 
| ginger bruised, and one ounce of raisins chopped | WyrH her many pretensions, well-founded aud 





.HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


— 








Tue twelfth birthday of the little Princess of | UP: Boil for an hour, skim, and pour off, till | otherwise, to pose before the world as an epitome 


the Asturias, Maria de-las “Mercedes, Princess 


Royal of ~Spain, eldest 


| next day ; strain, add the juice of the lemon and | of modern civilisation, London is worse off for 


sister of King | °'@9ge, 4 quarter of an ounce of isinglass, aud 4 | drinking-fountains and free seats than many a 


Alfonso XIII.,:was celebrated recently at ihe | quarter of an ounce of yeast ; put it allina jar, (Continental town of one-twentieth her dimen- 


Palace of Aranjuez, where the Queen-Regent of | 
Spain and her‘family are staying. The_Infanta | 
Mercedes is at present the heir presumptive to | 
the Spanish Crown, but it-may not be generall 
known that for seven months, the period whic 
elapsed between the death of her father, 
Alfonso “XII., and the birth of -her brother, the 
present King Alfonso XIII., she was the virtual 
Queen of Spain. It is true that.she was only six 
years old at the time, and so she neither realised 
the greatness of her position nor the suddenness | 
of her. fall. The little Princess is a bright and 
lively child, who is devoted to her brother, but 
has ideas on the subject of the superiority of an 
elder sister which are charmingly natural, but 
very confusing to Spanish etiquette, which is the 
strictest in the world. How to reconcile the 
sacredness of the King’s person-with the romps 
headed: by Princess Merzedes is a question which 
baffles Queen Christina Lerself, 





stir-occasionally for two or three days, put in a | gions, 
cork and leave it for six weeks, then strain it | Parrrrpaes choose the middle of a large open 
into another jar, and in a few weeks it may be | field to sleep in, to avoid being surprised by 
bottled. | stoats, weasels, and other enemies. Water-fowl 
SemoLina Puppinc.— Quarter pound semolina, | sleep floating on a lake for the same purpose, 
one and quarter pint of milk, half ounce butter, keeping up even during sieep a gentle paddling 
two.eggs, two ounces sugar, flavouring. Put a | to prevent “ going ashore.” é 
pint and a quarter of milk in a nice clean sauce- | A FASHIONABLE fuel—for what is there nowa- 
pan to boil, then sprinkle in the. semolina, and | days that has not grades of elegance—is the 
boil, stirring constantly for five minutes or rather | “spectrum wood” of the drawing-room hearth, 
more, then add the sugar and the butter, and | This is fireplace lengths of the timbers of old 
mix well. Allow it to stand a few minutes.in | whaling vessels which, seasoned by many a 
the saucepan to cool, then beat up the-eggs ‘and | voyage and saturated with accumulated drip- 
stir them in, mixing thoroughly ; add a little pings of whale oil, offer a beautiful blaze as they 
flayouring to taste (a little grated orange rind or | burn themselves out on glittering andirons. 
lemon are very pleasant for flavouring). Have a | As the supply is to some extent limited, and as 
plain mould well buttered and ornamented with | it cannot be manufactured in a day, but must 
cherries or raisins, pour the pudding in,and cover | accrue with the years, it is likely to be kept 
it with buttered paper,-and steam for an hour, | sufficiently sare to retain its exclusive, and con- 
then turn out gently. | sequently choice and fashionable characteristic, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





An Unseviever.—Vaccination is compulsory. 

Davpy.—The Free Education Act was passed in 1891. 

Teppy.—The Tay Bridge fell on Sunday, December 28, 
1879. 

R. M.—The Royal Mint makes a small profit on all 
coins struck by it. 

Scarier Fever.—No regiment has been twenty-four 
years running at home. 

C. P.—Bailiffs’ expenses are payable by the person 
whose goods are distrained upon. 

Luatine.—Your letter is utter nonsense. Get such 
silly ideas out of your head 

Frivority.—“ Iolanthe” preceded the ‘‘ Mikado” in 
order of production, 

Timipiry.—It has nothing whatever to do with it. 
Some one has been trying to alarm you. 

AnTHONY RoLey.—There never has been free trade 
between the United States and France. 

One Nn A Hoie.—There is really no way out of the 
difficulty except by paying up or making a compromise. 

Gertiz.—You case is one which can only be treated | 
by your own doctor, or at a hospital. H 

EnquireR.—We know nothing of the person named, | 
or of the artist by whom his portrait was painted. | 

Aspirant. — You have only to write to the publisher at 
the address given. | 

T. T.—The boy cannot be detained after the time fixed | 
by the magistrate. | 

JumsBo.—Practice wil! soon make your hands hard. 
You might try soaking them in salt water every night. 

Youna Mistress.—The customary notice for an in- 
door seryant is a month. 

Carto.—You should take him to a “ vet., 
complaints are not in our line. 

Danpy.—Hell’s Gate Rocks, New York, blown up 
on the 24th of September, 1876. 

Kartuie.—A marriage legally contracted in New York 
is binding the world over. 

Wi.u1z.—It is probably due to general weakness, and 
until you get strong the hair will not grow much. 

C. A. 8.—In an unmarried son dies without having 
made a will his father takes the whole estate. 

ANNOYANCE.—It doubtless arises from bad teeth, and 
you should have them attended to by a good dentist. 

A. K.—The authorities can make him pay in any part 
of the kingdom, or imprison him in default. 

Marico.p.—We cannot ascertain when the second 
payment of the Lucknow prize money was made. 

Carrots.—An agreement entered into on behalf of a 
youth ceases to be binding on his coming of age. | 

Trovusiep. -The back rent can be recovered through 
‘the County Court. 

A. C. D.—Certainly you can recover the money. | 
Summon the woman and see what effect that will 
have. 

One .n Distress.—Try cleaning your dress with 
ammonia—one pennyworth to half pint of boiling 
water, using a piece of old cloth to rub it with. 

Neptune.—You cannot learn swimming from a book. 
Get some friend to give you a lesson or two in a bath- 
ing-house, 

Biusn Kose.—Nothing but your own will can do any 
good. You must not be always thinking about your- 
self, 

A ReovtarR Reaver.—It is nothing of any conse- 
quence, if as you describe it, so trouble yourself no 
more. 

Tom Tuoms.—If you are in fair employment here, 
don't go to Chili, even though a situation is offered to 
you there. 

Novice.—The way to conduct a business is not to be 
learnt from books; it must be acquired by experience 
and gradually. 

DaNDYLION.—Unable to say; information could be 
had only from the builders; you neither give us date of 
sailing nor the names of the boats. 

Auntie.—If you sister has married a man with a 
family of children, they would be nieces and nephews 
by courtesy, but no actual relationship exists. 

Mapcr.—The cost of furnishing a six-roomed house 
would, of course, depend on your taste and means. 
You could do it, we think, from £40 to £50. We do not 
tell character from handwriting. 

A Srupeyt.—If you are an undergraduate, you will 
learn from your tutor where to get cap and gown. 
= are not, you have no business with a B.A. or M.A. 

100d, 





"as dogs’ 


Tue Go.tpen Dostman.—Lord Roberts, late Sir Fred- 
erick Roberts, is Commander-in-Chief in India; and 
Lord Wolseley, formerly Sir Garnet Wolseley, is General 
Commanding the Forces in Ireland. 

Curiovs.—The only place in the Authorised Version 
in which the word ‘‘ wench” occurs, is the 2nd Book of 
Samuel, 17th chapter, 17th verse: “‘ A wench told Jona- 





than,” &c. 


Vv. C.—We have no means of knowing the actual cost 
of the Victoria Cross ; but as the cross is made of bronze, 
and is a moderate-sized decoration, the cost of produc- 
tion must be very small. 


Mivnor.—Persons under age may be appointed exeou- 
tors to a will, but cannot act until they come of age. 
A will must be proved as soon as possibl ble after the 
death of the testator. 


Botp Ben.—You — not for one moment indulge 
the idea of emigrating either to the States or anywhere 
else as a clerk ; there is absolutely no demand for such 
labour anywhere. 


Bette Manone.—If you know the where you 
were born, and the probable date of your birth, why do 
you not have the registers searched to ascertain your 
parents’ names and conditions? 


Potty Firepers.—Do you want to spell words — 
netically—that is, as they are pronounced—or do 
want a pronouncing dictionary? We cannot un ae 
stand your meaning from your letter. 


Trissi1z.—The cost will 4 only what you have to pay 
for lodgings, &c. You will be nothing at the 
hospital. Any of the — hospitals—Guy’s, St. 
Thomas's, &c.—will be suitable 


OUT WITH THE TIDE. 


Tue forecastle lantern to and fro 
See-sawed with the harbour billow, 
As Ringbolt Billy to Foretop Joe, 
Who watched by his pans pillow, 
Some words at parting vouc cheafed to him, 
In a voice that was weak and failing, 
Ere, with conscience snug, and all taut and trim, 
He made ready for unknown sailing. 


* Sing out when the tide turns, Joe,” said he ; 
‘* For, ever since I was able, 

I've never the ebb-tide missed, d’ye see, 
Of slipping my for’ard cable ; 

And I'd start on this last grim voyage, too, 
With the rush of the waters, rarely, 

Out into the mid-main deep and blue, 
And away from the ground-swell fairly. 


‘* We've voyaged together this many a day 
In all sorts of hulks, old crony ! 

Now give me again, ere I drift away, 
Your hand-grip tough and bony, 

And tell me, square, if you think me trim, 
Well-ballasted and seaworthy 

To take the ebb on this venture dim, 
Away from all landmarks earthy. 


* I've done my duty afloat and ashore 
To the best of my lights, my jolly ; 

And, if some back-sets I have had to score 
Along of the drink and the folly, 

I've tried to right ’em, for conscience’s sake, 
As well as for wife and baby, 

Who have gone before, and ~ shining wake 
Will still pilot me yonder, maybe. 


‘* What—tears? I grieve that with childishness 
You should see these old eyes water. 
So nu more just now of poor vanished Bess, 
And the trouble and pain I wrought her ; 
Though I hope, if both I shall meet on high, 
I shall better prove and meeker. 
Half-mast your flag, Joe, and say ‘Good-bye,’ 
For I’m steadily growing weaker. 


‘* What bell was that? Am I off watch, eh? 
And how changed is the vessel’s motion ! 
Ha! The tide is turning at last, you say, 
And the tide ebbs strong for the ocean? 
The Great Commander bids me to go, 
And I'm glad that he finds me able 
To swing out with the tide. God bless you, Joe! 
Now I'm going to slip my cable.” -D 
om U, 


Sister-tN-Law.—Marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister is illegal: is no marriage, and the parties are, 
legally, in the same relation as though there had been 
no ceremony. 

C. A. M.—Donald Cameron—Tel-el-Kebir Cameron as 
he is now called—the man who was first to mount the 
trenches at Tel-el-Kebir, and was shot dead in doing so, 
belonged to the 79th Regiment. 

C. B.—Blocks made from photographs are produced 
by a difficult and elaborate — and cost about as 
much as wood blocks, i.¢., 2s. per inch. It would be 
impossible for any private person to produce them. 


Anxious Morner.—A tonsil can be removed in about 
three seconds by a surgeon who is provided with the 
new instruments for the purpose, and the operation is 
not at all a dangerous one. 

PRUNES AND Prism.—‘ Aren’t” belongs to the same 
class that “isn't,” doesn’t,” ‘‘don’t,” ‘ can’t,” etc., 
long to, and the use of it is equally correct with that of 
its fellows. 


One IN TrousLe.—The difference of a single letter in 
the spelling of your husband’s name es no differ- 
ence whatever. You are his lawful wife, and should he 
marry again, he will commit bigainy. 

An EmiGrant.—Your success will depend almost en- 
tirely upon the way in which you manage your intro- 
ductions; in the States, as here, those employed in 
your line are com tively few and far between ; each 
one covers a wide district. 





F. T.—The Inland Revenue stamp for so-called 
“ patent’ medicines cannot protect them in foreign 
countries. As to English stamps, apply at the nearest 
Inland Revenue office. 


Ros Roy.—Robert ey r, known as Rob , was 
not strictly speaking a rich man, but he was in de- 

cidedly combortahio circumstances at the time of his 

death in 1738, being then close on eighty years of age. 

Rav.—Members of Parliament have no exem 
from any taxes or rates. The refreshment-rooms of the 
House of Commons are let to a contractor, who, of 
course, takes any profit he may make. 

Witit.—You are not only eligible for Black Watch or 
other line regiment, but for any of the foot guard regi- 
ments, such as Scots Guards, or Coldstreams, if you 
prefer "these. 


ae —A will made before marriage becomes invalid 


z ym ..E an ae ie sbe pleases, make 
ae er ueath at her pleasure an 
which belongs to her. At ad 


Anne Bo.ern.—Polygamy is still tised by the 
Mormens, but is forbidden by the U. B law now bind- 
ing on the State ; the Mormons have not been banished, 

but are thinking of removing. 


8. M.—The name a is dey A derived frem the 
Saxon “‘ Lowe” (hill) an (cold or chill), mak- 
ing it ‘the cold hill.” 4 the lease of a farm sold by 
auction in 1793 it was written ‘‘ Lowcells.” 


Constant Reaper.—Always dowager-duchess ; there 
could never be more than two duchesses, for if the 
younger married she took her husband's title and ceased 
to be duchess in her former husband's right. 


Dirricutties.—You are not oT for the 

debt, o cannot be ~~ +4 it successf: 4 unless 
our wife can prove that her parents ertook to pay 

for all her clothes, she is liable, and can be sued. - 


Vivian.—No value, we assure you; the edition of 
Burns’ works that brings so much money at sales is a 
very rare one ; all the copies in existence are known ; 
aan L its scarcity, not for the poems it contains, that 
i 

A eee ial should sa; say, go go to Canada; a man 
suffe’ from indigestion is necessarily a man with 
a weakly constitution, and we think you would find 
that you threw off your seeming weakness rapidly in 
the pure air of North America. 

T. E. P.—A 3 yr ean sell or refuse to sell at 
his pleasure; he is no more bound to part with his 
goods to anyone who enters his shop than anyone is 

und to enter and buy because the shopkeeper runs 
out and insists upon his coming in. 


Merivat.—As the fiction which is first printed in the 
Rnglish language is only about a quarter or a fifth of 
the fiction of the day, ‘‘ contemporaneous fiction ” 
would not be fully coveted by an essay on English 
fiction. 

Insomnta.—Morphia is one of the active at oe og of 
ss the dose to induce sleep is from oe to half- 

grain, the quantity being regulated to the constitu- 
tion a the person who is to use it; hence it ought 


always to be prescribed by a physician. 


Rosin.—Mr. Gladstone’s father was a baronet, not a 
peer, therefore never sat in the House of Lords ; his 
elder brother succeeded to the baronetcy, and that elder 
brother’s son has it now ; at no time as there been a 
Gladstone in the Upper House. . 


Dan.—In 1806 Daniel Lambert exhibited himself, and 
his bills describing him as the heaviest man that ever 
lived said he was 50 stone weight, or 700 ds ; he 
died suddenly ; his coffin was 6 feet 4 inches long, 4 feet 
4 inches wide, and 2 feet 4 inches deep. 

A DESERTED Spouse.—If you have not heard from or 
about your first wife for more than seven a you can 

marry again without fear of committing 
should your first — turn up again “~~ can claim you 
as her lawful husban 


Nemo.—England 2 far the test ates 
country. Bohemia and Saxony have some mines, 
so have Spain and Portugal. Tin has also been obtained 
from M: and the —— islands, and also 


from Australia. Practically ry supplies its own 
requirements and largely those of all other countries. 


AFFLICTED Nan.—Impossible to cure R ill-formed 
nose in an adult subject ; the cartilage and bones are no 
longer soft as in the infant, and though specialists may 
attest the efficacy of their patented contrivances, we 
fearlessly assert that all they can accomplish is to make 
those who try them a little poorer in pocket and richer 
in experience. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





An Unseviever.—Vaccination is compulsory. 

Davpy.—The Free Education Act was passed in 1891. 

Teppy.—The Tay Bridge fell on Sunday, December 28, 
1879, 

R. M.—The Royal Mint makes a small profit on all 
coins struck by it. 

ScaRtet Fever.—No regiment has been twenty-four 
years running at home. 

C. P.—Bailiffs’ expenses are payable by the person 
whose goods are distrained upon. 

Luruiine.—Your letter is utter nonsense. Get such 
silly ideas out of your head. 

Frivotity.— Iolanthe” preceded the “‘ Mikado” in 
order of production, 

Timipity.—It has nothing whatever to do with it. 
Some one has been trying to alarm you. 


AntHony Rotey.—There never has been free trade 
between the United States and France. 


One In A Hoie.—There is really no way out of the | 


difficulty except by paying up or making a compromise. 


Gertie.—You case is one which can only be treated | 


by your own doctor, or at a hospital. 


EnquirER.—We know nothing of the person named, 


or of the artist by whom his portrait was painted. 


Aspirant. — You have only to write to the publisher at 


the address given. 


T. T.—The boy cannot be detained after the time fixed | 


by the magistrate. 
Jumno.—Practice wil! soon make your hands hard. 
You might try soaking them in salt water every night. 


Youna Mistress.—The customary notice for an in- | 


door seryant is a month. 

Carto.—You should take him to a “ vet., 
complaints are not in our line 

Danpy.—Hell’'s Gate Rocks, New York, blown up 
on the 24th of September, 1876. 

Karuie.—A marriage legally contracted in New York 
is binding the world over. 

Wi.ure.—It is probably due to general weakness, and 
until you get strong the hair will not grow much. 

C. A. S.—In an unmarried son dies without having 
made a will his father takes the whole estate. 

ANNOYANCE.—It doubtless arises from bad teeth, and 
you should have them attended to by a good dentist. 

A. K.—The authorities can make him pay in any part 
of the kingdom, or imprison him in default. 


"as dogs’ 


Marico.p.—We cannot ascertain when the second | 


payment of the Lucknow prize money was made. 


Carrors.—An agreement entered into on behalf of a 


youth ceases to be binding on his coming of age. 


Trovst 
‘the County Court. 

A. C. D.—Certainly you can recover the money. 
Summon the woman and see what effect that will 
have. 

One «Nn Distress.—Try cleaning your dress with 
ammonia—one pennyworth to half pint of boiling 
water, using a piece of old cloth to rub it with. 

Neptune.—You cannot learn swimming from a book. 
Get some friend to give you a lesson or two in a bath- 
ing-house, 

Biusn Kose,—Nothing but your own will can do any 
good. You must not be always thinking about your- 
self. 

A Reovtar Reaper.—It is nothing of any conse- 
quence, if as you describe it, so trouble yourself no 
tnore, 

Tom Tuoms.—If you are in fair employment here, 
don't go to Chili, even though a situation is offered to 
you there. ” 

Novice.—The way to conduct a business is not to be 
learnt from books; it must be acquired by experience 
and gradually. 

DANDYLION.—Unable to say; information could be 
had only from the builders; you neither give us date of 
sailing nor the names of the boats. 

Auntite.—If you sister has married a man with a 
family of children, they would be nieces and nephews 
by courtesy, but no actual relationship exists. 


Mapcr.—The cost of furnishing a six-roomed house 
would, of course, depend on your taste and means. 
You could do it, we think, from £40 to £50. We do not 
tell character from handwriting. 


A Srupent.—If you are an undergraduate, you will 
learn from your tutor where to get capand gown. If 
you are not, you have no business with a B.A. or M.A. 
hood. 


Tur GotpeN Doustman,—Lord Roberts, late Sir Fred- 
erick Roberts, is Commander-in-Chief in India; and 
Lord Wolseley, formerly Sir Garnet Wolseley, is General 
Commanding the Forces in Ireland. 

Curtiovs.—The only place in the Authorised Version 
in which the word ‘‘ wench" occurs, is the 2nd Book of 
Samuel, 17th chapter, 17th verse: ‘‘ A wench told Jona- 
than,” &c. 








~». -The back rent can be recovered through 








Vv. C.—We have no means of knowing the actual cost 
of the Victoria Cross ; but as the cross is made of bronze, 
and is a moderate-sized decoration, the cost of produc- 
tion must be very small. 


Mrinor.—Persons under age may be appointed execu- 
tors to a will, but cannot act until they come of age. 
A will must be proved as soon as possible after the 
death of the testator. 


Bo.tp Ben.—You must not for one moment indulge 
the idea of emigrating either to the States or anywhere 
else as a clerk ; there is absolutely no demand for such 
labour anywhere. 


Bette Manone.—If you know the parish where you 
were born, and the probable date of your birth, why do 
you not have the registers searched to ascertain your 
parents’ names and conditions? 


Potty Firnpers.—Do you want to spell words pho- 
netically—that is, as they are pronounced—or do you 
want a pronouncing dictionary? We cannot under- 
stand your meaning from your letter. 


Tissiz.—The cost will be only what you have to pay 
for lodgings, &c. You will be charged nothing at the 
hospital. Any of the general hospitals—Guy’s, St. 
Thomas's, &c.—will be suitable. 


OUT WITH THE TIDE. 


Tue forecastle lantern to and fro 
See-sawed with the harbour billow, 

As Ringbolt Billy to Foretop Joe, 
Who watched by his dying pillow, 

Some words at parting vouchsafed to him, 
In a voice that was weak and failing, 

ire, with conscience snug, and all taut and trim, 

He made ready for unknown sailing. 


* Sing out when the tide turns, Joe,” said he ; 
‘* For, ever since I was able, 

I've never the ebb-tide missed, dye see, 
Of slipping my for’ard cable ; 

And I'd start on this last grim voyage, too, 
With the rush of the waters, rarely, 

Out into the mid-main deep and blue, 
And away from the ground-swell fairly. 


* We've voyaged together this many a day 
In all sorts of hulks, old crony ! 

Now give me again, ere I drift away, 
Your hand-grip tough and bony, 

And tell me, square, if you think me trim, 
Well-ballasted and seaworthy 

To take the ebb on this venture dim, 
Away from all landmarks earthy. 


*T've done my duty afloat and ashore 
To the best of my lights, my jolly ; 

And, if some back-sets I have had to score 
Along of the drink and the folly, 

I've tried to right ’em, for conscience’s sake, 
As well as for wife and baby, 

Who have gone before, and whose shining wake 
Will still pilot me yonder, maybe. 


‘‘ What—tears? I grieve that with childishness 
You should see these old eyes water. 

So nu more just now of poor vanished Bess, 
And the trouble and pain I wrought her ; 

Though I hope, if both I shall meet on high, 
I shall better prove and meeker. 

Half-mast your flag, Joe, and say ‘Guod-bye,’ 
For I’m steadily growing weaker. 


** What bell was that? Am I off watch, eh? 
And how changed is the vessel’s motion ! 

Ha! The tide is turning at last, you say, 
And the tide ebbs strong for the ocean? 

The Great Commander bids me to go, 
And I'm glad that he finds me able 

To swing out with the tide. God bless you, Joe! 
Now I'm going to slip my cable.” sat 


Sister-1n-Law.—Marriage with a deceased wife's | 


sister is illegal: is no marriage, and the parties are, 
legally, in the same relation as though there had been 
no ceremony. 


C. A. M.—Donald Cameron—Tel-el-Kebir Cameron as 
he is now called—the man who was first to mount the 
trenches at Tel-el-Kebir, and was shot dead in doing so, 
belonged to the 79th Regiment. 


C. B.—Blocks made from photographs are produced 
by a difficult and elaborate process, and cost about as 
much as wood blocks, i.e, 2s. per inch. It would be 
impossible for any private person to produce them. 


Anxious Morner.—A tonsil can be removed in about 
three seconds by a surgeon who is provided with the 
new instruments for the purpose, and the operation is 
not at all a dangerous one. 

PRUNES AND Prism.—‘“‘ Aren't” belongs to the same 
class that “isn't,” doesn’t,” ‘‘don’t,” “can’t,” etc., be- 
long to, and the use of it is equally correct with that of 
its fellows. 

One IN Trous_e.—The difference of a single letter in 
the spelling of your husband’s name makes no differ- 
ence whatever. You are his lawful wife, and should he 
marry again, he will commit bigainy. 

An Emicrant.—Your success wil! depend almost en- 


tirely upon the way in which you manage your intro- | 
ductions ; in the States, as here, those employed in | 


tively few and far between ; each 


your line are com 
istrict. 


one covers a wide 








F. T.—The Inland Revenue stamp for so-called 
‘patent’ medicines cannot protect them in foreign 
countries. As to English stamps, apply at the nearest 
Inland Revenue office. 


Ros Roy.—Robert M‘G: r, known as Rob Roy, was 
not strictly speaking a rich man, but he was in de- 
cidedly comfortable circumstances at the time of his 
death in 1738, being then close on eighty years of age. 


Rapv.—Members of Parliament have no exemption 
from any taxes or rates. The refreshment-rooms of the 
House of Commons are let to a contractor, who, of 
course, takes any profit he may make. 


Witt.—You are not only eligible for Black Watch or 
other line regiment, but for any of the foot guard regi- 
ments, such as Scots Guards, or Coldstreams, if you 
prefer these. 


Fanny.—A will made before marriage becomes invalid 
by ther wilt The wife may, if sbe pleases, make 
another and bequeath at her pleasure any property 
which belongs to her. 

Anne Bo.ern.—Polygamy is still tised by the 
Mormens, but is forbidden by the U.S. law now bind- 
ing on the State ; the Mormons have not been banished, 
but are thinking of removing. 


8. M.—The name Lozells is ibly derived frem the 
Saxon “‘ Lowe” -_ and “Cele” (cold or chill), mak- 
ing it ‘‘the cold hill.” In the lease of a farm sold by 
auction in 1793 it was written ‘ Lowcells.” 


Constant Reaper.—Always dowager-duchess ; there 
could never be more than two duchesses, for if the 
younger married she took her husband’s title and ceased 
to be duchess in her former husband's right. 


DirricuLties.—You are not personally liable for the 

debt, and cannot be sued for it successfully. But unless 

our wife can prove that her parents ufflertook to pay 
or all her clothes, she is liable, and can be sued. 


Vivian.—No value, we assure you; the edition of 
Burns’ works that brings so much money at sales is a 
very rare one; all the copies in existence are known ; 
it is for its scarcity, not for the poems it contains, that 
it is valued. 


A Surrsrer.—We should say, go to Canada; a man 
suffe; from indigestion is not necessarily a man with 
a weakly constitution, and we think you would find 
that you threw off your seeming weakness rapidly in 
the pure air of North America. 


T. KE. P.—A shopkeeper ean sell or refuse to sell at 
his pleasure; he is no more bound to part with his 
goods to anyone who enters his shop than anyone is 

und to enter and buy because the shopkeeper runs 
out and insists upon his coming in. 


Merivat.—As the fiction which is first printed in the 
Rnglish language is only about a quarter or a fifth of 
the fiction of the day, ‘‘contemporaneous fiction ” 
— not be fully coveted by an essay on English 

ction. 


InsomntA.—Morphia is one of the active principles of 
opium ; the dose to induce sleep is from quarter to half- 
a-grain, the quantity being regulated to the constitu- 
tion of the person who is to use it; hence it ought 
always to be prescribed by a physician. 

Rosin.—Mr. Gladstone's father was a baronet, not 2 
peer, therefore never sat in the House of Lords; his 
elder brother succeeded to the baronetcy, and that elder 
brother's son has it now ; at no time has there been a 
Gladstone in the Upper House. o 


Dan.—In 1806 Daniel Lambert exhibited himself, and 
his bills describing him as the heaviest man that ever 
lived said he was 50 stone weight, or 700 pounds; he 
died suddenly ; his coffin was 6 feet 4 inches long, 4 feet 
4 inches wide, and 2 feet 4 inches deep. 


A DESERTED Spovse.—If you have not heard from or 
about your first wife for more than seven — you can 
marry again without fear of commi' . But 
should your first wife turn up again she can claim you 
as her lawful husband. 


Nemo.—England is by far the greatest tin-producing 
country. Bohemia and Saxony have some mines, and 
so have Spain and Portugal. Tin has also been obtained 
from Malacca and the neighbouring islands, and also 
from Australia. Practically England supplies its own 
requirements and largely those of all other countries. 


AFFLICTED Nan.—Impossible to cure an ill-formed 
nose in an adult subject ; the cartilage and bones are no 
longer soft as in the infant, and though specialists may 
attest the efficacy of their patented contrivances, we 
— assert that all they can accomplish is to make 
those who try them a little poorer in pocket and richer 
in experience. 
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Now that Spring has come 


the yearly advent of Spring Cleaning will be set a-going ding-dong by all busy housewives, 
and an active demand m "y be expected for all the various commodities required for this 
purpose, particularly of UNLIGHT SOAP, which is peculiarly adapted as a cleansing 
agent for this annual irruption. Thrifty housewives appreciate the advantages of 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


for making everything as good as new, and as bright as a new pin; they know that by its 
aid the whole house, from cellar to garret, is made clean, bright, and cheerful, with Less 
Labour and Greater Comfort than would otherwise have been the case. 


Mrs. George Augustus Sala, 


in an article on “Spring Cleaning,” writes :—“Our last Annual Spring Cleaning took exactly 
a week, where formerly it had taken a month. Everything that was washable was subjected to 
the influence of SUNLIGHT SOAP, and effectually cleansed by two , persons instead of the 
usual army of additional labourers one used to lay on at such a time.” 


The Logical Deduction from this is Apparent. 


DON’T DELAY, 


but GIVE SUNLIGHT SOAP A FAIR TRIAL AT ONCE. For a few pence, in a short 
time, and without the usual inconveniences, you can wash your linen, your flannels, your 
sheets, your blankets, your floors, &., &c., by the aid of 


SUNLIGHT BoA. 


4 Fine Art Prizes.—Pictures by Miss Dorothy Tennant = H. M. Stanley), and W. P. Frith, R.A., entitled, ** Heads over Tails,” size 24 in. by 


ight fe 
sia sand URS Clean,” size 17 in. by 12in. Any or all above carriage or pos a 
‘one made to possess facsimile copies of these most charming Works of Art, an (until further notice) obtain them free of cost by sending to Lever Bros., Limited, 


Port Sun ight, near Birkenhead, their full Name and Address and Sunlight Soap ree as follows :— 
For 25 Sunlight Soap Wrappers, ONE of the above Unframed. For 150 Sunlight Soap Wrappers, ONE of the above in handsome Gilt Frame. 
For 50 Sunlight Soap Wrappers, the Pair Unframed. For 250 Sunlight Soap Wrappers, the Pair in handsome Gilt Frames. 


MELLIN FOOD 


For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


** 259, Dauston Lanz, Mare Srreet, Haceney, 
** January 13th, 1891, 
‘*Dzar Str,—I am proud to hand you a Photo of one of my children. This boy was eighteen months old when his 
Photo was taken, and weighed 33 Ibs. He is very solid and muscular, and not flabby like most big children. He has been 
brought up on MELLIN’S FOOD, and has always been the picture of health.”—Yours truly, W. E. BRADLY.” 


MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS. 


(Manufactured by Carr & Co., Carlisle, specially for G. MgLLin.) For Children after weaning, the Aged, and Dyspeptic. 
Digestive, Nourishing, and Sustaining. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d. per Tin. 
MELLIN’S LACTO - GLYCOSE MELLIN’S EMULSION of COD LIVER OIL 





























Or MILK FOOD. And HYPOPHOSPHITES. 
Simply dissolved in warm water, is recommended for use when The finest Nutritive and Tonic Food for Delicate Children “at 
fresh cow's milk disagrees or cannot be obtained. Weakly Adults. Very Palatable. Easily Digested. Perfectly Safe. 
Price 2s. and 3s. per Bottle. Price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. 


Samples, Pamphlet and Prospectus post-free on application to G. Mellin, Marlboro’ Works, Peckham, 8.E. 


WHELPTON’S 


WHELPTON’S PILLS, 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 
Are one of those Pure Medicines which for their extraordinary 
properties have gained an almost Universal Reputation. 
Recommended for Disorders of the Head. 
Chest, Bowels, Liver, and 






















The best remedy x, zx, SS 


for Burns, Scalds, Ulcers, 
and all Skin Diseases. 


WHELPTON’S 
HEALING OINTMENT. 


74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s, 9d., of all Chemists. 
Established is35. G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, OONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fataldiseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER; CROUP, AGUE. 
CHLORODYNE acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliativein NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 





It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. None Genuine without the words ‘‘Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,' 


on the Government Stamp. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
accompanies each Bottle. 


Sore MamuracturER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 





THEE Pits 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs, 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 


THE OINTMENT 


Is the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 


Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.— Advice gratis, at the above atidress, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 








Exquisite Model. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 


s PATENT DIAGONAL 
: Y & SEAM CORSET, 


PaTENTED In ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 
Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric. 
Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and Shades, 
in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; alsoin the New Sanitary Woollen 
Cloth, 4s. a lid., 6s. 11d., 7s. 11d, pair and upwards. 


-CAUTION.—Beware of worthless Imitations. Every genuine 
Y & N Corset is stamped ‘“‘Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam, No. 116,” 
in oval on the inside . 


THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters in the United 
Kingdom and Colonies. 








Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms 80 preva- 


lent with the sex. 


Boxes 1s. 14d. & 2s. 9d., of all 
Chemists. Sent — on 
receipt of 15 or 34 8 

: WL, 


oe 
Pills the maker, E. T. TOWLE, 


PASE Chemist, Nottingham. 














of Imitations injurious & worthless! 














SPECIAL NOTICE TO LADIES. 


NURSE BAYLEY’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED SPECIFIC 
Is universally acknowledged to be absolutely the only EFFECTUAL 
FEMALE MIXTURE that will speedily correct all irregularities no 


matter how obstinate. This is a genuine preparation, and is carefully com- 


pounded by a properly qualified person. DON’T DELAY, but send at 
once stamped addressed envelope for particulars, &¢., and judge for yourselves, to 


L. R. BEAUMONT & Co., Walthamstow. 











Thompson’s New French Corn Plaster 
COMFORT ™=" 


removes Hard or Soft CORNS and 
FOR THE WEARY 


TORJOINTS. It is thin a» silk, and comfort 
FEET, tepencccctcapecim Grantee cay ion” 
M. E, THOMPSON, S"cexvos"srinin antscew: 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
DELICIOUS TEMPERANCE DRINKS. 
We HASON’S 
NON-INTOXICATING BEER. 
MASON'S WINE ESSENCES. 


- These ae prodeses ae = a a Ctstons 
‘emperance e or inger, Orange, 
berry, Black Currant, Lime Fruit, &c. <a 
One Tablespoon of Mason’s Extract of 
Herbs makes One Gallon of Splendid Beer, refresh- 
ing and non-intoxicating. 
A Sample Bottle of either Essence or Extract sent 














on receipt of 9 stamps, or a bottle of each for 15 
stumps. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 
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from their use. 
irregularity should never be without them. 
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ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED as a 
SIMPLE but CERTAIN REMEDY to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head- 
ache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed 

Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Spasms, General Debility, Costiveness, dc. 
They act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their operation, safe under any 
circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 
Ladies will find them invaluable during pregnancy. Those who suffer from 


Sold in Bottles at is. i14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 
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Now that Spring has come 


the yearly advent of Spring Cleaning will be set a-going ding-dong by all busy housewives, 
and an active demand m be expected for all the various commodities required for this 
purpose, particularly of ‘SUNLIGHT SOAP, which is peculiarly adapted as a cleansing 
agent for this annual irruption. Thrifty housewives appreciate the advantages of 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


for making everything as good as new, and as bright as a new pin; they know that by its 
aid the whole house, from cellar to garret, is made clean, bright, and cheerful, with Less 
Labour and Greater Comfort than would otherwise have been the case. 


Mrs. George Augustus Sala, 


in an article on “Spring Cleaning,” writes :—“Our last Annual Spring Cleaning took exactly 
a week, where formerly it had taken a month. Everything that was washable was subjected to 
the influence of SUNLIGHT SUAP, and effectually cleansed by two , Persons instead of the 


usual army of additional labourers one used to lay on at such a time.” 


The Logical Deduction from this is Apparent. 


DON’T DELAY, : 
but GIVE SUNLIGHT SOAP A FAIR TRIAL AT ONCE. For a few pence, in a short 


time, and without the usual inconveniences, you can wash your linen, your flannels, your 
sheets, your blankets, your floors, &., &., by the aid of 


SUNLIGHT SOAP. 


nl Light Se Soap Fine Art Prizes.—Pictures by Miss Dorothy Tennant o. H. M. Stanley), and W. P. Frith, R.A., entitled, “‘ Heads over Tails,” size 24 in. by 
= 


som Clean,”’ size 17 in. by 12in. Any or all above carriage or —a 
Everyone aan to possess facsimile copies of these most charming Works of Art, vl (until further notice) obtain them free of cost by sending to Lever Bros., Limited, 


Port Sunlight, near Birkenhead, their full Name and Address and Sunlight Soap ig | as follows :— 
For 25 Sunlight Soap Wrappers, ONE of the above Unframed. For 150 Sunlight Soap Wrappers, ONE of the above in handsome Gilt Frame. 
For 50 Sunlight Soap Wrappers, the Pair Unframed. For 250 Sunlight Soap Wrappers, the Pair in handsome Gilt Frames. 


ELLINS FOOD 


For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


‘* 259, Dauston Lanz, Mare Srrezt, Hackney, 
** January 13th, 1891, 
‘*Dear Str,—I am proud to hand you a Photo of one of my children. This boy was eighteen months old when his 
Photo was taken, and weighed 33 Ibs. He is very solid and muscular, and not flabby like most 7 children. He has been 
brought up on MELLIN’S FOOD, and has always been the picture of health.” —Yours truly, W. E. BRADLY.” 


MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS. 


(Manufactured by Carr & Co., Carlisle, specially for G. Metin.) For Children after weaning, the Aged, and Dyspeptic. 
Digestive, Nourishing, and Sustaining. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d. per Tin. 
MELLIN’S LACTO - GLYCOSE MELLIN’S EMULSION of COD LIVER OIL 
































Or MILK FOOD. And HYPOPHOSPHITES. 
Simply dissolved in warm water, is recommended for use when The finest Nutritive and Tonic Food for Delicate Children and 
fresh cow's milk disagrees or cannot be obtained. Weakly Adults. Very Palatable. Easily Digested. Perfectly Safe. 
Price 2s. and 3s. per Bottle. Price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. 





Samples, Pamphlet and Prospectus post-free on application to G, Mellin, Marlboro’ Works, Peckham, 8.E. 


WHELPTON’S 


WHELPTON’S PILLS, 
THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 
Are one of those Pure Medicines which for their extraordinary 
properties have gained an almost Universal Reputation. 
Recommended for Disorders of the Head. 
Chest, Bowels, Liver, and 



















The best remedy x, z, SS 


for Burns, Svalds, Ulcers, 
and all Skin Diseases. 


WHELPTON’S 
HEALING OINTMENT. 


74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s, 9d., of all Chemists. 
Established is35. G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fataldiseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER; CROUP, AGUE. 
CHLORODYNE acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, 
It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. None Genuine without the words ‘‘Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,’ 





RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
accompanies each Bottle. Sons MamuractuRER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 





THEE PILLS 

Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs, 

And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 
THE OINTMENT 


Is the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 


Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.— Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 








Exquisite Model. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 


: PATENT DIAGONAL 
F Y & SEAM CORSET, 


PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 

Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric. 

Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and Shades, 
in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; alsoin the New Sanitary Woollen 
Cloth, 4s. 11d., 5s. 11d., 6s. 1ld., 7s. 1ld, per pair and upwards. 

‘CAUTION.—Beware of worthless [mitations. Every =—Y 
ioe Y & N Corset is stamped ‘‘ ¥ & N Patent Diagonal Seam, No. 116,” 

® in oval on the inside lining. 

THaREE GOLD DEMDALS. 
Sold by the cipal Drapers and Ladies’ Ou‘ rs in the 

” — Kingdom and Colonies. 





















Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preya- 
lent with the sex. 


Boxes Is, 14d. & 2s. 9d., of all 
Chemists. Sent anywhere on 
receipt of 15 or 34 —— by 
the maker, E. T. TOWLE, 
Chemist, Nottingham. 


ons injurious & worthless! 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO LADIES. 





WORLD-RENOWNED SPECIFIC 
Is universally acknowledged to be absolutely the only EFFECTUAL 
FEMALE MIXTURE that will speedily correct all irregularities no 
matter how obstinate. This is a genuine preparation, and is carefully com- 


pounded by a properly qualified person. DON’T DELAY, but send at 
once stamped addressed envelope for particulars, &c., and judge for yourselves, to 


L. R. BEAUMONT & Co,, Walthamstow. 























COMFO RT Thompson’s New French Corn Plaster 
Effectually removes Hard or Soft CORNS and 
FOR THE WEARY BUNIONS, and Reduces Enlarged or Inflamed 
TOE-JOINTS. It is thin as silk, and comfort- 
able to the Foot. NO PAIN. Packets, 1s. each; 
FE = Z. by post, one stamp extra. Genuine only from 
M. E. THOMPSON, :r'Gcnon sruunt, crascow: 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
DELICIOUS TEMPERANCE DRINKS. 
ayy MASONS 
jer NON-INTOXICATING BEER. 
MASON'S WINE ESSENCES. 
. These er poeta ims a minutes a delicious 
ten}, Meck Oarnt tins treat ee 
One Tablespoon of Mason’s Extract of 
Herbs makes One Gallon of Splendid Beer, refresh- 
ing and non-intoxicating. 


A Sample Bottle of either Essence or Extract sent 
on receipt of 9 stamps, or a bottle of each for 15 
stumps, 


AGENTS WANTED. 

















NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 











from their use. 
irregularity should never be without them. 








ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED as a 
SIMPLE but CERTAIN REMEDY to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head- 
ache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed 

Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Spasms, General Debility, Costiveness, dc. 
They act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their operation, safe under any 
circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 
Ladies will find them invaluable during pregnancy. Those who suffer from 


Sold in Bottles at is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 
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WORTH A CUINEA A BOX. ; 


BEECHAMS PILLS. 


FOR ALL 


Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
Sick Headache, 
Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, ‘ 
Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver and Female Ailments. 


ren wy v ae rome, THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELEN'S, LANCASHIRE. J“ 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 9}d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each. Full directions 
with each box. 


BEECHAWM’S TOOTH PASTE. 


Will recommend itself ; it is efficacious, economical, cleanses the teeth, perfumes the breath, removes tartar, and prevents 
decay. It is composed of the best-known ingredients for neutralizing the acids of the mouth, preventing all deleterious 
deposits upon the teeth, and is a pleasant and reliable dentifrice. 

BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE is put up in collapsible tubes, perfectly air-tight, and so adjustable that no waste 
need occur; the packages are pretty for the toilet table, and most convenient for the travelling bag. They are sold 
everywhere for One Shilling each. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. A CLEAR 
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; Pim Black Sun- 
9 Hom gay oes maar un- 
sightly Blotches on the 
Face, Neck, Arms, and 
Hands, can be instantly 
removed by using Mrs, ¥ 
JAMES’S HERBAL OINT- & é ucumber 


(BREAKFAST) Siadu"een: si] PRESERVES AND 
muita sieu| BEAUTIFIES THE SKIN, 


everyone. Of most Chemists, 
or a box will be sent (with noves Prevents meteems, Beaoces 
testimonials and directions | Irri Sunburn, Tan, &c., and Preserves from 
for use) post free and free | the effects of the Sun, Winds, and Hard Water. No Lady 
from observation to any | who values her Complexion should piel Fa 2 ES 
address on receipt of 15 | it is Invaluable at seasons of the year FOR | (¢] 
stamps, to— THE SKIN SOFT AND BLOOMING. It is perfectly harm. 
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Ladies! SaveHard Work by Using 
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Grate Polish. 


Y For Brightening Stoves with Half the Labour 
in Less Time than the ordinary Black Lead. 
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Lowpon READER. ADVERTISEMENTS. Jung, 1892. 


: WORTH A CUINEA A BOX. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. [ 


FOR ALL 
Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as , 
Sick Headache, 
Constipation, ‘ 
Weak Stomach, P 
Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver and Female Ailments. 


rnpud oy oy we Perse, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. HELEN'S, LANCASHIRE. [ * 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 9}d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. Full directions 


BEECHAWM’S TOOTH PASTE. 


Will recommend itself ; it is efficacious, economical, cleanses the teeth, perfumes the breath, removes tartar, and prevents 
decay. It is composed of the best-known ingredients for neutralizing the acids of the mouth, preventing all deleterious 
deposits upon the teeth, and is a pleasant and reliable dentifrice. 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE is put up in et ee tubes, perfectly air-tight, and so adjustable that no waste 
need occur; the packages are pretty for the toilet table, and most convenient for the travelling bag. They are sold 


everywhere for One Shilling each. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. A CLEAR 
COMPLEXION. 


Pimples, Black Specks, Sun- 
4 burn, Freckles, and un- — 
sightly Blotches on the 
Face, Neck, Arms, and 
Hands, can be instantly 
removed by using Mrs. 
JAMES’S HERBAL OINT- 


Glycerine 
MENT, ale iy, & Gucumber 


(BREAKFAST) delightful” fragrance, "and PRESERVES AND 


the lovely clearness it im- 
skin astonishes 


parts to the skin astonishes |! BRAUTIFIES THE SKIN, 
or a box will be sent (with | Entirely Removes and Prevents all oy 
testimonials and directions | Irri Sunburn, Tan, &c., and Preserves from 
for use) post free and free the effects of the Sun, Winds, and Hard Water. No Lady 
from observation to any | Who values her Complexion should ever be without it, as 
address on receipt of 15] it is Invaluable at seasons of the year FOR K 6 
stamps, to— THE SKIN SOFT AND BLOOMING. ‘It is perfectly harm- 
less, and ma pa the Skin of the tenderest infant. 


MRS. L. J. JAMES, | Beware of 


njurious Imitations. 
268, Caledonian Road, | “ BEETHAM’S” is the only Genuine. 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. co | eet ae ttre ae ae 
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y For Brightening Stoves with Half the Labour 
in Less Time than the ordinary Black Lead. 
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DOES YOUR — 


Special 


LONDON KEADER. 




















Royal 


Warrant. 





WIFE 


GET HER 








SUNLIGHT SOAP 
DO HER OWN if you regard her health and strength, and 
want to keep your home free from hot 
steam and smell, and save fuel, washing 


WASHING P powders, and the clothes, it will be a 


blessing to her and to your home. 


~MELLINS FOOD 


For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


«*48, Louise Road, Water Lane, Stratford, E., February Ist. 

** DEaR S1k,—I enclose you a photo of our baby girl, Dorothy Gentle, she having been fed on your Foon for the last twelve months, 
being obliged to resort to the feeding bottle. I was recommended your Food by a friend of mine, The photo was taken when she 
was six months’ old, and I think you will see by the condition of the child it will speak well for its excellency. I have always 
a 7 friends to to use it, as I am sure it cannot be too highly recommended for in’ = —Yours faithfully, Aucustus GENTLE. 

‘o ellin, Esq.” 


MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS. 


(Manufactured by Carr & Co., Carlisle, specially for G. Metin.) For Children after weaning, the Aged, and Dyspeptic. 
Digestive, Nourishing, and Sustaining. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d. per Tin. 
MELLIN’S LACTO-GLYCOSE | MELLIN’S EMULSION of COD LIVER OIL 
Or MILE FOOD. And HYPOPHOSPHITES. 
Simply dissolved in warm water, is recommended for use when The finest Nutritive and Tonic Food for Delicate Children and 
fresh cow’s milk disagrees or cannot be obtained. Weakly Adults. Very Palatable. Easily Digested. Perfectly Safe. 
Price 2s. and 3s. per Bottle. Price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. 


DOROTHY GENTLE. Samples, Pamphlet and Prospectus post-free on application to G. Mellin, Marlboro’ Works, Peckham, 8.E. 


WHELPTON’S 


WHELPTON’S PILLS, 
THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 
Are one of those Pure Medicines which for their extraordinary 
properties have gained an almost Universal Reputation. 
Recommended for Disorders of the Head, 
Chest, Bowels, Liver, and 























































The best remedy 
for Burns, Scalds, Ulcers, 
and all Skin Diseases. 


WHELPTON’S 
HEALING OINTMENT. 


Nee 744., 1s. 13d., and 2s, 9d., of all Chemists. 
Established 1835. G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. ' 
CHLORODYNE Pffectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 





ONLY G“NUIN 


CHLORODYNE acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specificin CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEOUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


j It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d, 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. 


None Genuine without the words ‘‘Dr. J. COLLIS 
Overwhelming Medical Testimony 


accompanies each Bottle. Sots MAnuractuRER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 





THE PitxLi.sS 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs, 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 
THE OINTMENT 


Is the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 





Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 
N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 





Exquisite Model. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 


: PATENT DIAGONAL 
F Y & SEAM CORSET, 


PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 

Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric. 

Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and Shades, 
in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; alsoin the New Sanitary Woollen 
Cloth, 4s. 11d., 5s. 1id., 6s. 11d., 7s. 11d, per pair and upwards. 

CAUTION.—Beware of worthless Imitations. Every genuine 
Y & N Corset is stamped “*¥ & N Patent Diagonal Seam, No. 116, 
in oval on the inside lining. 

THREE GOLD MEDALS. 


Sold by the princi; Dray and Ladies’ Outfitters in the United 
m - iti Kingdom and Colonies. 











Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preya- 
lent with the sex. 


Boxes 1s. _ & 2s. 9d., of all 
Chemists. Sent anywhere on 
receipt of 15 or 34 stamps b; 
the maker, E. T. TOWLE, 
Chemist, Nottingham. 

ions injurious & worthless! 


























SPECIAL NOTICE TO LADIES. 


NURSE BAYLEY'S 


WORLD-RENOWNED SPECIFIC 
Is universally acknowledged to be absolutely the oly EFFECTUAL 
FEMALE MIXTURE that will speedily correct all irregularities no 
matter how obstinate. This is a genuine preparation, and’ is carefully com- 
pounded by a properly qualified person. DON’T DELAY, put send at 
once stamped addressed envelope for particulars, &c., and judge for yourselves, to 








COMFORT Thompson’s New French Corn Plaster 


Effectually removes Hard or Soft CORNS and 
FOR THE WEARY 


BUNIONS, and Reduces Enlarged or Inflamed 
FEET. 


TOE-JOINTS. It is thin as silk, and comfort- 
M. E. THOMPSON, :f°Gorbon' sts 


able to the Foot. NO PAIN. Packets, 1s. each; 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


DELICIOUS TEMPERANCE DRINKS. 
, On’S 

on NON-INTOXICATING BEER. 
MASON'S WINE ESSENCES. 


These Essences produce in a few minutes a delicious 
Temperance Wine or Cordial, Ginger, Orange, Rasp- 
berry, Black Currant, Lime Fruit, &c. = 

One Tablespoonful of Mason’s Extract i 
Herbs makes One Gallon of Splendid Beer, refresh- ' 
ing and non-intoxicating. 

A Sample Bottle of either Essence or Extract sent 
on ,receipt of 9 stamps, or-a bottle of each for 15 
stumps. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 


thic Pharmacy, 
ET, GLASGOW. 
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Srom their use. 
irregularity should never be without them. 


PRORTON Shams + NOR 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED as a 
SIMPLE but CERTAIN REMEDY to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head- 
ache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed 

Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Spasms, General Debility, Costiveness, dc. 

They act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their operation, safe under any 

circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 

Ladies will find them invaluable during pregnancy. Those who suffer from 


Sold in Bottles at is. 1}d., 2s, 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. Ocrosar, 1892. 
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steam and smell, and save fuel, washing 
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blessing to her and to your home. 
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| , “48, Louise Road, Water Lane, Stratford, E., February Ist. 
“‘ Dear Sir,—I enclose you a photo of our baby girl, Dorothy Gentle, she having been fed on your Foun for the last twelve months, 
was six months’ old, and I think you will see by the condition of the child it will s — well for its excellency. I have always 
et 7 friends to use it, as I am sure it cannot be too highly recommended for in —Yours faithfully, Aucustus GENTLE. 


DO H ER OWN if you regard her health and strength, and 
WASHING P powders, and the clothes, it will be a 
For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 





MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS. 


(Manufactured by Carr & Co., Carlisle, specially for G. MELLIN.) For Children after weaning, the Aged, and Dyspeptic. 
Digestive, Nourishing, and Sustaining. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d. per Tin. 


MELLIN’S LACTO - GLYCOSE MELLIN’S EMULSION of COD LIVER OIL 






Or MILK FOOD. And HYPOPHOSPHITES. 
Simply dissolved in warm water, is recommended for use when The finest Nutritive and Tonic Food for Delicate Children and 
fresh cow’s milk disagrees or cannot be obtained. Weakly Adults. Very Palatable. Easily Digested. Perfectly Safe. 
Price 2s. and 3s. per Bottle. Price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. 
DOROTHY GENTLE. Samples, Pamphlet and Prospectus post-free on application to G. Mellin, Marlboro’ Works, Peckham, 8.E. 





WHELPTON’S 


WHELPTON’S PILLS, 
THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 
Are one of those Pure Medicines which for their extraordinary 
properties have gained an almost Universal Reputation. 
Recommended for Disorders of the Head, 
Chest, Bowels, Liver, and 












The best remedy x, SS 


for Burns, Scalds, Ulcers, 
and all Skin Diseases. 


i ee 
HEALING OINTMENT. 


744., 1s. 13d., and Qs, 9d., of all Chemists. 
Retablished 1885. G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 

CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

CHLORODYNE 2ffectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
CHLORODYNE acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specificin CROLERA and DYSENTERY. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


ONLY G#NUINGE, 





It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION, 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. None Genuine without the words ‘‘Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony 


accompanies each Bottle. Soe MAnuracTuRER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 





THE PiL.sS 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs, 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 
THE OINTMENT 


Is the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 





Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 





Exquisite Model. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 


: PATENT DIAGONAL 
: Y & SEAM CORSET, 


PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 

Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric. 

Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and Shades, 
in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; alsoin the New Sanitary Woollen 
Cloth, 4s. 11d., 5s. 11d., 6s, 11d., 7s. 11d. ae pair and upwards. 

UTION.—Beware of worthless Imitations. Every genuine 

Y & N Corset is stamped “*¥ & N Patent Diagonal Seam, No. 116,” 
in oval on the inside lining. 

THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters in the United 

Kingdom and Colonies. 








Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preva- 
lent with the sex. 


Boxes 1s. 1}d. & 2s. 9d., of all 
Chemists. Sent anywhere on 















S t € BauGItae Chemist, Nottingham. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO LADIES. 


NURSE BAYLEY’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED SPECIFIC 
Is universally acknowledged to be absolutely the only EFFECTUAL 
FEMALE MIXTURE that will speedily correct all irregularities no 


matter how obstinate. This is a genuine preparation, and’ is carefully com- 


pounded by a properly qualified person. DON’T DELAY, but send at 
once stamped addressed envelope for particulars, &c., and judge for yourselves, to 


L. R. BEAUMONT & Co,, Walthamstow. 








COMFORT Thompson’s New French Corn Plaster 


Effectually removes Hard or Soft CORNS and 
FOR THE WEARY 


BUNIONS, and Reduces Enlarged or Inflamed 
FEET. 


TOE-JOINTS. It is thin as silk, and comfort- 
able to the Foot. NO PAIN. Packets, 1s. each; 
Central Homeopathic Pharmac 
M. E. THOMPSON, 17, GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


DELICIOUS TEMPERANCE DRINKS. 
LT py =MAsoN’s 


NON-INTOXICATING BEER. 
MASON'S WINE ESSENCES. 


These Essences produce in a few minutes a delicious 
Temperance Wine or Cordial, Ginger, Orange, Rasp- 
berry, Black Currant, Lime Fruit, &c. - 

One Tablespoonful of Mason’s Extract of 
Herbs makes One Gallon of Splendid Beer, refresh- 
ing and non-intoxicating. 

A Sample Bottle of either Essence or Extract sent 
on ,receipt of 9 stamps, or-a bottle of each for 15 
stumps. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 
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ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED asa (i 
SIMPLE but CERTAIN REMEDY to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head- ' 
ache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed 

Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Spasms, General Debility, Costiveness, cc. 

They act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their operation, safe under any 

circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 

Ladies will find them invaluable during pregnancy. Those who suffer from 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1d., 2s, 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 
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Loxpon Reaper. ADVERTISEMENTS. 


: WORTH A CUINEA A BOX. 


BEECHAM ’S PILLS. 


FOR 


BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS. 


SICK HEADACHE, oe 
WEAK STOMACH, 
IMPAIRED DIGESTION, 
CONSTIPATION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, and 


FEMALE AILMENTS. 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. 
PREPARED BY THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELEN’S, LANCASHIRE. 
And sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 9}d., 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. Full directions given with each box. 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 


It is efficacious, economical, cleanses the teeth, perfumes the breath, removes tartar, prevents decay, and is a pleasant 
and reliable dentifrice. 


AM’ OTH PASTE is put up in collapsible tubes, perfectly air-tight, and so adjustable that no waste need occur. The 
. — es oe 3 retty for the toilet table, <a most convenient for the travelling-bag. Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor 


or ONE SHILLING, postage paid. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. _ A CLEAR 
COMPLEXION. 


9 Pimples, Black Specks, Sun- 
burn, Freckles, and un- 
sightly Blotches on the 
Face, Neck, Arms, and 
Hands, can be instantly 
removed by using Mrs. 
JAMES'S HERBAL OINT- 


MENT, made entirely from 







































Will recommend itself. 












herbs, and warranted harm- & On ides od 


(BREAKFAST) ‘cinta igases, "ssi! — For PRESERVING and 
piste to the dhe eahenltines BEAUTI FYING the SKIN 


everyone. Of most Chemists, 
er a box will be sent (with and COMPLEXION. 
testimonials and directions | Preserves the Skin from the effects of expusure to Frost, 
for use) post free ani free | Gold Winds, or Hard Water, more effectually 'y than any other 
from observation to any | preparation. Is invaluable at sl) seasons of she year for 
atdress on receipt of 15 | keeping the Skin Soft and TD, ecm Som Entirely removes & 
stamps, to— —— a a Bee hness, irritation, ac. 
OF INJURIOUS IM TATIONS, 


MRS. L. J. JAMES, is BEETHAM’ §” is the only Genuine. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 268, Caledonian Road, Bottles 1s. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Yerfumers. 


Reckitts 


Either size sent post-free "for 8d. extra, by the Sole Makers, . 


London, N. M. Breetuam & ton, Chemists, Cheltenham. 

















aS SSS 


"Ft OR THE PEOPL E 





| BI UC. 
See that you get it! 
As bad makes are often sold. 


SOAP 


IN FINE POWDER 


SOLD EVERYWHERE IN PACKETS ONLY. 






























LONDON READER 


OF 


Literature, Science, Art, and General Lnformation. 





VOL. LX. 





LONDON: 
PUBLISHED FOR THE PROPRIETOR BY G. F. CORNFORD, 334, STRAND, 
1893. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

















